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Like the Colossus of Rhodes, one of the seven wonders of 
the world, the FORD MOTOR CAR stands today the marvel 
of the automobile industry. 

The: FORD is the Colossus of its class in strength, construc- 
tion and value, and is the greatest thing in the motor world today. 
Mr. Henry Ford has spent the best years of his life in per- 
fecting this car. The FORD has sounded.the death knell of the 

Trust with its attempt to make a monopoly. of the motor car in- 

dustry and to charge exorbitant prices for inferior cars. 


Price with Tonneau $900.00 
As a Runabout $800.00 
The lowest price tonneau car with a double opposed mot Li 
the Trust is $1500.00. The Ford saves you $600.00. ease 


We agree to assume all responsibility in any action the Trust ma i infri 

y take regarding alleged infringe- 
ment of the Selden Patent to prevent you from buying the FORD—“The far of Satisfaction.” . 
Write for illustrated catalogue and name of our nearest agent. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 























Used by the Royal Families and 
Smart Hotels Throughout Europe 










EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES 


Used like plain salt for 
table and kitchen. Con- 
tains wheat phosphates 
wanting in white bread. 


Send for sample, enough for the family 


“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK 
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An Extraordinary Offer 


Good only till June 1, 1904 





TE INTEND to add 20,000 to the circulation of THE BookLtovers MaGazine within the 
next two months, To this end we will send you the Magazine for one year and deliver 
to you, prepaid, any new book you may select, no matter what the title, so long as the 

yey price does not exceed $1.50. The book will be delivered to you with a ‘‘Tabard 
nn” label inside the cover and in a “‘Tabard Inn’’ cloth case. It will be exchangeable at any 
“Tabard Inn” library in America or England whenever you like and as often as you like at a 
cost of only five cents for each exchange. The price of THe BooKLoveRs MAGAZINE is uni- 
formly $3.00 a year, and the Exchangeable book you select will be acopy of the very latest 
publication, in fine cloth binding.~ Until June rst, 1904, you can secure both the Magazine 
and the Exchangeable book for $3.00. 


See What You Save 





. )U get the brightest and most beautiful magazine published, for one whole year, and your 
choice of a book which is perm tly exchangeable. The saving to you will be beyond 
computation, for it will extend as long’ as you continue to bea reader of books. After 
you are through reading your book put it*back in its ‘‘Tabard Inn’’ case, take it to any 
“Tabard Inn” station in the world—therefare thousands of them—and by the payment of an 
exchange fee of five cents (5c.) you can turn in your book and receive any book on the library 
shelves. If you prefer, keep the book always—it is exchangeable at any time. THe Boox- 
Lovers MaGazine, published monthly at $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy, contains each month 
beautiful color-pictures, one notable novelette, popular literary discussions, admirable por- 
traits of eminent personages, bright, clever articles by prominent writers, and the best new 
—— from the world of print—all artistically illustrated. Examine the May number and see 
how good it is. 


Send Us Your Check Today 


Send in the name of the book you want, or leave the selection to us, and you will receive 
without delay your first number cf THe Booktovers MaGazine and the book you select in a 
“Tabard Inn” case. Your subscription may begin with any month. 


Address Department P 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
1323 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA 
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The Good of the Old 
The Best of the New 


By combining foreign experience and American ingenuity, we produce a 
practical Touring Car for American roads. Light weight, reliability, 
comfort, appearance. 
Simple in construction, easy to operate. Three speeds and reverse. 
Sliding transmission with interlocking devices throughout, and beveled 
a drive direct on top speed. 
orce feed lubrication, long wheel base, large wheels. 
Two cylinder up-right motor, 18-20 horse-power. 
Four “ “ “ 32-35 “ “a 
Prices Ranging from $2300 to $4000 
including Aluminum bcdies, Canopy tops, or Limousene types, to- 
gether with complete equipment. 
Beautifully illustrated descriptive catalogue mailed upor request. 


N ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO., 101 Marquette St., Cleveland, 0. 
DUERR WARD CO., Distributors for New ¥ork and vicinity 
ILLINOIS MOTOR CAR CO., Distributors for Chicago and vicinity 









































WING PIANOS 


Are sold direct from the factory—and in no other way 


HEN you buy a Wing Piano you buy at wholesale. You pay the actual cost 
of making it with only our small wholesale profit added. When you buy a 
piano as most people buy piarios—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store 
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rent and other expenses; his profit, and the commission or salary of the agents and sales- 
men he employs. This is what you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the fac- 
tory. The retail profit on a piano is never less than $75—often it is as much as $200. 
Isn’t this worth saving ? 

But in buying a piano there is something a great deal more important than the 
price to be thought of. A piano is a musical instrument and the one great object for 
which it is made is its tone. A perfect tone is appreciated by everybody—the beginner 
in music as well as the trained musician. ‘Pure and sweet; every note clear and 
musical ; responsive to the lightest touch yet possessing great volume and power, without 
a trace of harshness’’—this describes the tone of the Wing Piano. 

Our experience of over a third of a century manufacturing pianos of the very 
highest quality, enables us to produce an instrument that cannot be improved upon in 
tone, workmanship, finish or durability. 

Our plan of selling is not an experiment. 
can probably refer you to purchasers right in your own neighborhood. 


Sent on trial. We pay freight. No advance payment 


We do not ask anyone to buy a Wing Piano merely because of what we say about it; and although we can refer to over 38,000 satisfied purchasers, we do not 
ask you to buy a Wing Piano because they recommend it. We will place a Wing Piano in your home if you live in any part of the United States. We will not ask 
for any advance payment or deposit. We will pay the freight and other charges on the piano in advance. We will allow you to keep the piano in your home for 20 
days. You-will be under no obligation to buy it. If it is not satisfactory in any way or if for any reason you think it is not the piano you want, we will take it back 
at our expense and without one cent of cost to you. Should you decide to buy it, then and not until then, you pay us for it. You can pay by small monthly install- 
ments if desired. We take old instruments in exchange. Our responsibility does not cease when you buy the piano. Every Wing Piano is guaranteed by us for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 

Instrumental Attachment 

The Wing Piano contains a number of improvements and special features which are not to be found in any other piano. 
ment by which any ordinary player can imitate perfectly the tones of the mandolin, harp, guitar, zither and banjo. : 

WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. Sent on trial to any part of the United States, freight 
paid in advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate Organ catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Need—Sent FREE 


If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
It is the only book of its kind 





It isa great success. Over 38,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured and sold in 36 years—since 1868. We 


Among them, the Instrumental Attach- 


A book which contains as much information about pianos as any expert possesses. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts and tells how they should be made and put together. 
ever published. It contains 116 pages and is named ‘t The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” We send it free'to anyone wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


WING & SON 346-348 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1868" 
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24 H. P. “TONNEAU DE LUXE”’ SPECIAL 


THE 


OWARD 


Gasolene Touring Car 


The motors in the Howard cars are the result of experience gained through persevering 
work for the past eight years upon all types presented to the public, both in the United States 
and Europe. 

We have in this time sold over five thousand gasolene motors for all sorts and conditions 
of work. ; : 

The Howard car comes under the classification of a highly finished product and is pro- 
nounced by experts to be the best American car built. 

The 24 H. P. Touring car is fitted with a ‘King of Belgians” aluminum body, side en- 
trances, and is a dream of luxury—$3,000.00; with top and glass front, $3,200.00. 

The Howard 8 H. P. Runabout (two cylinder opposed) is a speedy, substantial car, built 
on lines of grace and beauty, combined with strength—$800.00; with tonneau, $1,000.00. 

Engines and all mechanical equipments manufactured by Gas Engine & Power Co., and 
Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated, at Morris Heights, New York City, which is a 
guarantee of the best quality of material and highest class workmanship. 


DO YOU KNOW e 


that you can buy 57% Gold 
Bonds on instalments — and 
have them insured while you 
are paying for them? 

A good investment for 
you— if you live. A splendid 
protection for your family— 
if you die. 

Opportunities for men of character fo act as representatives. 

Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL,2™ Vice President. 


THE HOWARD AUTOMOBILE CO., YONKERS, N. Y. 
Send this coupon, or write, for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 24 





Sole Agents New York City and Vicinity : 


THE MOBILE STORAGE & REPAIR CO. 


1709-l1-13 Broadway, Corner Fifty-Fourth St... Y.-City 


Telephone, 2020 Columbus. 





I would like to receive information regarding Gold Bond fre... 
issued to a person aged ... 
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With Detachable Tonneau, 


Model B, Touring Car 
y 300.c0. 
Without Tonneau, $8co.00, 


Our Cars and Our 
Record— 
Do You Know Them? 


A first Cadillac was put on the market early 


Can’ t be pas promsety for the money,” com- 
petitors said, an — an early rise in price 
er decline in = 

The end of the — saw the ponpel! full of sat- 
isfaction-giving Cadillacs,and our sales exceeded 

y those of only one manafacturer. 

In the recent contest a stock Cadillac went up 
Eagle Rock Hill on the high gear in 8:19, winning 
first prize for vehicles of its class and defeating 
all machines under double its rated horse-power. 

At all the big auto shows this season, where the 
most ope eepaped purchasers are tound, the 

Cadillac ex have been centers of attraction 
& an ican what speaks volumes both for the 

| reputation of the Cadillac and for the mechanical 
excellence of the machines exhibited. More Cadil- 
lacs were sold during the New York Show than any 
other make. 

Model B, embodies more novel and exclusive 
features of inerit than can be found in any other 
automobile, no matter what the price. 

Frame is of pressed steel ; running gear and sus- 
pension —— an absolutely unique and unriv- 
es — bination of strength and flexibility that 
makes the car ride over the roughest roads as 
safely and smoothly as a Pullman coach. In 
points of speed, design, construction, luxury of 
appointments, ease of control and quietness of 
running, itis all thatthe name C ‘adilis ac stands 
for—greatest results; fewest complications, All 
1904 Cadillacs are equipped with elingher tires. 

Model A carries several improvements, otherwise 
it is the same safe, speedy, reliable pone hine as 
last year, ae is sold at the same pri 
asa runabout; $850 complete with detachable 
tonneau, 

Our handsome new booklet & explains and il- 
lustrates both models in detail, and gives address 
of age ree ig oats you where they may be seen 
and tri Free on request. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association of Licensed Automooile 
Manufacturers 








Our interesting booklet explain- 
ing just why, sent on request. 
THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRIMER CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


287 Broadway 
New York 


FACTORY 
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ONLY LINE TO WORLD'S FAIR MAIN ENTRANCE 
Illustrated Folder sent free on application 























Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 


I will absolutely stand all the 
If you say “It did not help me,” 


A month on trial. 
cost if it fails. 


that ends it as far as cost to you is concerned. 


Do You Understand Me ? 


Iam telling it as plainly, as clearly as I 
can. I want you to know absolutely and 
without doubt that this offer is made on 
honor. I have the prescription that cures. 
My only problem is to convince you that 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative will cure—that it 
is an uncommon remedy. 


A common remedy could not stand a test 
like this. It would bankrupt the physician 
making the offer. And I am succeeding 
everywhere and here is the secret of my 
success: 

I found invariably that where there was 
a weakness, the inside nerves were weak. 
Where there was a lack of vitality the vital 
nerves lacked power. Where weak organs 
were found, I always found weak nerves. 


Not the nerves commonly thought of, 
but the vital organ’s nerves. The inside— 
the invisible nerves. 

This was a revelation. Then my real 
success began. Then I combined ingredi- 
ents that would strengthen, that would vi- 
talize, these nerves. That prescription I 
called a restorative. It is known the world 
over now as Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 


But do not misunderstand my offer. This 
is not philanthropy. Not free treatment, 
mind you, with nothing ever to pay. Such 
an offer would be misleading, would be- 
little the physician who made it. But I 
believe in a sick one's honesty, his grati- 
tude. That when he is helped he will pay 
the cost of the treatment — $5.50 — and 
gladly 


And I make the offer so that those who 
might doubt may learn at my risk. 


Get My Book, if Sick 


Don’t send a penny. 
Wait until you see 
what I can do. 


Let me take all the risk. 
Simply write. 
I ask no more. 


I will send you my book. 

I will arrange with 

a druggist near-by so that 
you may take six bottles 


Thousands Have Wnitten 


Thousands are accepting this offer. And 
only one in each forty writes me that my 
remedy failed. Just think of it. 39 out of 
4o get well—difficult cases too. And the 
fortieth has nothing to pay. 


That is a record I am proud of. It is 
wrong to stay sick when a chance like this is 
open. For I have made all the experiments 
that you can make. And the methods which 
failed with me will fail with you. But the 
treatment that helped 600,000 others will 
just as surely help you. 


So send for my book today. My way is 
probably your only way to get well. Every 
day that you wait will add a day to your 
suffering. Write a postal now to learn 
why. 


If well, you should tell others who are 
sick, of my offer. Don’t let a sick friend 
stay sick because he knows not of it. Tell 
him. Get my book for him. Do your 
duty. 


You may be sick yourself sometime. Sick 
people need help. They appreciate sym- 
pathy and aid. Tell me of some sick friend. 
Let me cure him. Then he will show his 
gratitude to both of us. What greater re- 
ward can you have than that—a sick one’s 
gratitude, his everlasting friendship. 

Send for the book now. Do not delay. 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book 2 on the Heart. 
Book 3 on the Kidneys. 
Book 4 for Women. 
Book 5 for Men (sealed). 
Book 6 on Rheumatism. 


Simply state which book 
you want and address 
Dr. Shoop, 

Box 7497, Racine, Wis. 


Miid cases, not chronic, are often cured with one or 
two bottles. At druggists. 











Syracuse, N. Y. q 
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WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent font and allow 10 DAYS 
on every bicycle. Any 
wheel not satisfac a returned at our expense, 







FREE TRIA 


m 


good as new 


Sactory cost. 


talogues and our Special Offer. 


Sundries, etc., half usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept.53-F, Chicago 


I Nr errr 


weren 





Highest le 

1904 Modes $3-75 to $17 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne puncture 
proof tires and best 7 7 1902 and 
1903 Models, best 7 to $12 


SOO Second-hand Wheels 
All makes and Models $3 to $8 


Great Factory ‘Clearing Sale at half 


EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 
from sample wheel furnished by us. Our 
agents make large profits. Write at once for 


ci 
AUTOMOBILES, TIRES, Sewing Machines, 





I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 
strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity; for every- 
body who knows a good thing. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., 













Louisville, a. 


vated 





The culmination of 
progressive enterprise 


Two-Speed Gear, 
Coaster Brake 


Chainless 
Bicycles 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 


Western Dept. 
Chicago, Ill. 


POP 


Eastern Dept. 
Hartford, Conn. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 




















The 
New University 
Encyclopedia 


Edited by 
HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Chancellor New York University 


Complete in 10 Royal Quarto Volumes 
Handsomely and Substantially Bound in Half Morocco 
Sold Only by Subscription 


The New University Encyclopedia 
is written in simple, straightforward 
English, and contains more information 
that is reliable and comprehensive than 
any other reference work ever placed 
upon the American market. Every 
department has been prepared by a 
noted specialist. 


WE HAVE A REMARKABLE 
INTRODUCTORY PROPOSITION 


for those who desire this 4atest and 
most desirable reference work, by which 
it may be obtained at a very low price 
and upon very easy terms of payment. 
To obtain this offer and full information 
and prospectus of this work, you need 
only SEND A POSTC CARD with 
yov name and address, plainly writ- 
ten, to P. F. Collier & Son, 416 West 
13th Street, New York. 
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San Francisco—Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central 
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SEND ONLY 25c. SS 
Write to us today enclosing 25c and we will ship to your 
nearest express office, oxpleen aid, either one of these EDITORIAL BULLETI N Dd 
elegant PATTERN HATS, exactly like the illustrations. 
They are both copies of the newest Imported Paris Models. 

The 25c pays the express charges. If you find the hat 


WHAT\ 
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of your choice, richer, more stylish and better than you 9 
can buy of your home millinery at $5.00 or $6.00, pay 
the express agent the price of the hat and return money 
charges, and own a hat that for wigs Sapna and 
style has never been equaled. You take no risk whatever. e 
i Geacane Poa. * P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS Will Do| - 
This $5.00 : "cba ’ 
sian Design is . SS 
Pattern Hat one of the new- New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street : London, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and One Dollar. if sent at _ 
$495 ast Colonial The International News Co., 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. once, will bring you 
a= . apes. P a copy 
“ae tirely hand- 
made over a]|. Copyright 1904 by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter $6 ” 
silk wire frame H 
Fn at ow to Illustrate | | 
Pure Silk, Bright fin: Vol. XXXIII_ No. 3 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 
D) ished Chiffon Silk laid 
q gle mg New York, Saturday, April 16, 1904 A Profusely Ilustrated Self-Instructing Book 
i with a large chou of on an entirely new plan — by Charles Hope 
the ge Bagge and Provost, artistic contributor to high-class maga- 
No. R across the upper rim >< zines and weeklies everywhere — teacher of 4000 
26 ay with Imported Cherries and . ‘ people by mail—originator of correspondence art 
Fy Foliage. The rim is setoff with instruction 
6 Imported Novelty,Gold But- on. 
; tons. Order hat No. 26, and 1. It will bring a complete and practical course of 
White, B G state whether you —* art instru*tion right into your own home. 
ite, Brown, Gray, Navy Blue, Tan or Corn Color. 2. It will not only tell you what is necessary to be- 
This $6.00 C O N T E N t S come a successful illustrator but will show you how 
Paris Hat, only to do it. 
“ 3. It will instruct you in the practical points of 
$995 Le APRIL FICTION NUMB ER illustrating from the professional standpoint, —— | 
( ew, even the graduates of our best art schools le ¥ 
This 2 ; until, often too late, they are taught by experience. R 
Pok : 4. And finally it tells you how to sell your work ; 
Shaved The Virtuoso. Cover Design . . Drawn by F. X. Leyendecker Page | | after you've learned how to produce it. 
Pattern | : CONTENTS. 
Hat is now all the rage. It Future Soldiers of Japan . . . Photograph by James H. Hare - | Tecunic—Working with pen, brush (oil and water color), 
is hand made over a sil pastel, grease and conte a lead Fagor carbon pencil, 
wire frame of Imported Pure j j scratch paper, chalk plate, Ben Day machine, silver print work, { 
. Silk Chiffon diaay tucked. / Editorials . . ° . . . . . . . . e 8-9 ete. 37° so the various effects used by pen valepe inc luding quick q 
The chic crown and edge of the . " : and a a ee fr Aunties styles . ; teastings ie on 
rim are covered with Imported Russia Places her Trust in Kuropatkin. . J. C. O’Loughlin 10 matter work, etc. "Wash drawings, Distemper drawiogs., ‘Trec- 
small flowers. autiful Point : soem why , a ss won, Yockaiin 
5 de Neige ‘ace forms the drape on Correspondence from St. Petersburg. Illustrated with Photographs a —, po gc weld ag Corape yyy term leg — 
{ pen og" mgt se = - — siabaseoni ; M > Lidd ’ R se: them. ” Drawing from nature. Drawing from memory, with table 
effect, as shown in the cut. am 1 Ss ReCO id ; bowing comparativ a ts of different parts of the 
Order No, 27 and state whether you want the Chiffon " er eee - Thomas Nelson Page 14 a ny yh eg 
in Black, White, Brown, Gray, Navy Blue, Tan or Corn Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty primary and secondary colors, etc., explained. How to mix 4 
Color. The Lace comes in igs on White only. & I, pe ge anes ete. rts ype Aw Ti pend bones and ne 4 
Remember we are selling you these elegant Pattern Hats at ; | cles as applied to pictorial work. Letrerine — Copying an | 
merely the cone oF the material simply to increase our already The Gathering of the Trappers ° ° ‘ e e e | | originating. Roman, block, old English and script styles shown. 
large list of customers. 4 . a m | Elementary, historic, and geometric ornament. Con i- 
jur Great Art Catalog of Millinery and Skirts accu- Double-Page Picture in Colors by Frederic Remington 16-17 zation of flowers, ornamental composition, pictorial co on. a 
rately describes and illustrates the very newest Summer ae | vontgyy Len pone g-arwegpeice joy, anger, fear, es t, ae 
d bles you to s f 25% to 509 very purchase— $ $ * aad ° | ter. Aerial and linear perspective. ustness Detaits— How 
Cis ee he eh. tetkety ad Dire ned ton tes The Pennsylvania Dutch in Recent Fiction . Robert Bridges 18 to sell pictures, how 0 get a position as an arts. prices and 
maker to user—that’s the reason. salaries paid, lists of names of publishers and others who buy 
Todd, Smith & Co, 51-53-55 Madison Street, Chicago, Il An Invasion of Dodge. story . . . Alfred Henry Lewis 19 |] | | porkztr,t2 Berk pitas send by alo on clan 
7 “ How to Illustrate ’’ sent yaid to any address in the world 
Illustrated by George Gibbs for $1.00. ” hes Cenk) yee hacdovinety bound edition in 
cloth covers, $1.50 prepaid. 
$8.00 O UT F I T F RE E An Independent Charge. Story ‘ ‘ : . Owen Oliver 21 F 
5 The Art of Caricature 
A Dunlap block, Derby or Fedora Hat . . . «+ « ~ $2.50 P : 
A pair of stylish pags ber new a  &36 rar Illustrated by Martin Justice a handy book (complete in itself on this ri 
A Percale Shirt, detachable Collar and Cuffs. . . « 5 ject), and containing specimens and expla- 
' ‘A Neat Silk Four-in-hand Necktieor Row. . . . .  .50 The Great Cook Trust. Story . 7 . Kenneth Brown 22 etioe of ail Kinde ot savteatate, fosn, the 
5 A pair of fancy Web Elastic Suspenders . . . + « 50 simple work of the student to the finished 
A dapanese Silk Handkerchief. . . . 6 e 6 e + +50 Illustrated by Herman Heyer drawings of the best artists. Prepared by 
A pair of fancy Lisle Thread Socks . . . . « «© © 25 a professional artist of twenty years’ experi- 
| ce. Nineteen p: of diagra d i}lus- ’ 
Thousands of American citizens pay a _ as as The Land of Peace. Poem : P . Edmund W. Putnam 26 Re agg ee ee 
0 introduce our fa- this book is alone worth its price. 
| mous made to meas- H . ° 
i poomeone apr nel The Man who is Twelve Years Old. Poem . Maurice Smiley 30 Price 50 cents a copy, postpaid 





we make this un- . »¢ by combini vith order for “How to 
equaled offer of a The Yalu River. With Map - «+ '« « Cyrus C. Adams 30 Ilusteate” may be bad for 25 cents, 

GENUINE. CHEVIOT 7 ey rr 
Suit made to your send for free descriptive circular. 

measure in the lat- 
est English Sack BROWN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

































aurably wrimmed, T’ is possible that the elaborate arrangements made by Collier’s to re- pyr en ee tes cst an bie 
to your local tail- port the progress of the war between Russia and Fapan may have dei. samsncmmaanicedlscs + Scere 
ae tes alt te led our readers to believe that many of the other features, which 
above complete out- have earned for this paper the title of «<The National Weekly,” Travel with 
gear name anil of; might be neglected. On the contrary, however, it is our intention to offer 
| send you even greater literary and art attractions during the coming months. A full- 
Free Samples page announcement of these features and of the various plans now completed 
po Fes gp ary wend Sita coup Sor the improvement and expansion of Collier’s will be made in our next issue, ‘ 
poe ee iinet which, by the way, will be the Louisiana Purchase Number, full of pictures 
Dogs. 60, 988 gop ak deer and text descriptive of the great World’s Fair about to be opened at St. Louis. 


Capital and Surplus, $12,000, 




















Trunk and Dresser 


L E A Oo N a yee Collier’s to Reach its Subscribers 24 Hours Earlier 


founders of the original 
































f hool. Taugh : . : - Combined 
i so celty aod q So many complaints, and undoubtedly just complaints, have aa 
| T '@) WwW RITE, a ee aad hee come-to us concerning the delay in receipt of the Weexty by our subscribers, 
t pth be mga that we feel called upon to make an explanation. Maker of Celebrated 
A DV E RT iS E M E A) ooo oa erg STANLEY TRUNKS 
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Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in in circulation—the CoLiier ‘* boom,’’ so to speak—which has been 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write " P' een gaining 
‘ at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. strength until it now represents about two thousand new subscribers a day. 


C. W. KrvEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
The third obstacle has been our desire to give our readers the very 

latest and freshest news and photographs from the scene of conflict in the Far 

East. We have at last made arrangements, we are happy to state, which | 
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$9,000 Poultry Catalog 


40 kinds Turkeys. Geese, Ducks, 
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Chickens, fowls and eggs cheap. id ‘ 
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Send 10 cts. for ‘mailing catalog. Catalag Pes: reaches me too late.’’ at ee ek ae = a Bldg., N. Y. City. 


Incubator 30 days free trial. 
J.R. Brabazon Jr. & Co., Box 72 Delavan, Wis. 
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left this office by Wednesday night and should reach even the most distant 
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work and teach you free, you work in the locality where some of the difficulties with which we have contended in the past, and can - course, $87. This can be reduced. Catalog free. 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the . ° é x ? DODGE’S INSTITUTE - VALPARAISO, IND. 
business fully; remember we guarantee that you can promise them prompter and better service in the future. 
earn $3 for every dav’s work. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 


Stenography, 

_ etc., taught 

by mail. Po- 

sitions for all graduates of complete commercial 

course, Outfit for Home Study, $5. Catalog free. 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
or 119 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
























THE FUELLESS ENGINE 
The HYDROGEN COLUMN automatically brings aerial cold to con- 
dense what natural heat vaporizes. Adiabatic heat and cold intensified. 
Manager with smail capital wanted. Address Z care of H. TARVER, 
Box 220, Washington, D. C. 


2. Saves money. Big profit 
printing for others. Earns 
bis. for book, newspaper 

. 18. Full instruction sent 

My Own for use. Write for catalogue 

Circulars presses, type, &c., to factory 
Cards&c. THE PRESS CO. 

$5 PRESS MERIDEN, CONN. 


















CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers when ordering a change of ad- 
dress should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger 
number on their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily 
elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of 
COLLIER’s will reach any new subscriber. All subscriptions ~ 

commence with the date of the first copy received. 















easily learned at home by mail. 
Shorthan Booklet and particulars free. J. 8. 
Allen, 44 Dwight Bldg., Jackson,Mich 
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HE fact is, if you haven’t a frock coat, you ought to have; there 
are occasions when to appear in any other coat is uncouth. 
With such clothes as these, ready for sale by good clothiers 
everywhere, at $18 to $40 for coat and vest, it looks as if a man without 
a frock coat were deliberately careless about clothes. 


Look for our label ; a small thing to look for, big thing to find. 
You can get our handsome Style Book for six cents in stamps. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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Copyright 1904 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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Self-lubricating, two-cylinder opposed motor in forward 
bonnet. Cylinders 5x4 1-2 inches. Bevel gear drive. 
Driving pinions and gears as strong as found in most cars 
of twice the weight. All-metal clutch running in oil. 
Positive controlling levers without notches or indices. 
Easiest of all gasolene cars to operate and maintain. 


30-35 H. P. Touring Car $4000 


Most powerful and efficient car of its weight. Canopy-top, Limousine or 
Surrey Body to order. 


24-30 H. P. Touring Car $3500 


The car that holds the Chicago-New York record. Canopy-top or Limousine 








Body to order. 


New Model Electric Runabout $850 


Lightest, fastest and most efficient vehicle in its class. 


“Elberon” Electric Victoria $1600 


In its fourth successful season. Improved this year. 


Catalogue will be sent on request; also Special Catalogues of Columbia 
Electric Town Carriages and Commercial Vehicles. 


Evectric VEHICLE Co HARTFoRD Conn 


NEW YORK: 134, 136, 138 West 39th St., opp. Metropolitan Opera House 
BOSTON: 74, 76, 78 Stanhope St. CHICAGO: 1413 Michigan Ave. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Send a postal card for the latest Regal Style-Book. It is the 
only complete bulletin of this Spring’s shoe-fashions. It shows 
the new styles in 32 pages of photographs as well as 
any of our seventy-two stores can show them in the 

actual shoes. It’s worth sending for whether you 
happen to need shoes now or not. We will place 
your name on our mailing-list and send you 
all the future numbers as fast as they are 
issued. Every time the Style-Book 
comes it’s just like stepping 

in at the Regal store to see 

what’s newest and latest. 


The Regal Mail Order Department 
brings to your door all the facili- 
ties of a well-appointed New York 
Shoe store. 

We have just established Regal 
Mail-Order Sub-stations in San 
Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and Atlanta. If you need 
a pair of shoes for a special occa- 
sion and cannot wait for your order 
to reach Mail-Order headquarters 

at Boston, send your order to the 
nearest sub-station. 
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Delivered carriage prepaid any- 
where in the United States or 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands, also Germany 
and all points covered by 
the Parcels Post System, 
on receipt of $3.75 per 
pair. (The extra 25 cents 
is for delivery.) We are 
prepared to furnish 
special low posi gy | 
rates to any part oi 
the world. Samples 
of leather and any 
information gladly 
furnished. 


MODEL “G” 


A more shapely ox- 
ford than even the 
photograph sug- 
gests. Model taken 
directly from custom- 
makers’ private lasts. 
Combination of full slope 
toe, “Flat-Iron” sole and 
Military heel. 

Style D431 — As illustrated, 
Low Shoe, Blucher Cut; made of 
tough, glossy, imported Patent 
Coltskin; medium-heavy exten- 
sion sole, high Military heel. 












t@ Are you planning to visit the Exposition at St. Louis? We have a handy 
folding map in colors we'll send you free for the asking. 








Stores in Boston. 4 Regal Stores in Phila- latest styles. Sold only through our Mail 
delphia. 72 Regal Stores in United States Order Department and in our exclusive 
and England. women’s stores. 








22 Regal Stores in New York City. 6 Regal Women’s Regal Shoes are made in all the 











Regal Shoe Company, Inc., Mail Order Department, 707 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sub-station A—Cor. Geary and Stockton Sts., San Francisco 

Sub-station B—103 Dearborn St., Chicago Sub-station (—618 Olive St., St. Louis 
Sub-station D—631 Canal St., New Orleans Sub-station E—6 Whitehall St., Viaduct, Atlanta 
London Post Depot, 97 Cheapside, London, England 
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POMMERY 


The Standard for 
Champagne 


QUALITY 














The World Over 


WHEN YOU ORDER CHAMPAGNE WHY NOT 
HAVE THE WINE THAT RANKS HIGHEST 
AMONG CONNOISSEURS. THAT’S POMMERY 
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HE DEMOCRATS ARE STILL AT SEA in many ways, al- 

though they seem to have progressed in the plan of cam- 

paign for the nomination. Judge PARKER has been selected 

as the rallying point of the saner Democrats, while Mr. 

HEARST remains the standard-bearer for the inflammatory 
odds and ends. People generally to-day believe that Judge PARKER 
has a better chance for the nomination than any other candidate, 
but even his chance is miles away from certainty. Mr. HEARsT 
has no chance at all, his function being to keep together the for- 
tune-hunting elements of the party, for the purpose of either dic- 
tating the compromise candidate or making other deals. His 
personal recompense is vast in any case, for he is about as noto- 
rious as so small and unworthy a man could be. Judge Parker, 
upon being selected as the conservative leader, abandons his réle 
of leading compromise possibility, and leaves that part to some 
horse of darker hue, like Mayor McCLELLAN, for example. Ad- 
mirers of Mr. CLEVELAND talk about him less than they did before 
they agreed to follow ParKER, but they still dream of a convention, 
unable to agree upon a smaller figure, stampeded for the foremost 
Democrat. All over the country there will be politicians eligible 
for a stroke of Destiny, and ready to receive it, like GoRMAN, 
Harrison, WILLIAMS, HILL, and many others, but such 
possibilities are very vague, and the forces are now 
fairly well in line: PARKER, with the shadow of CLEvE- 
LAND back of him; Hearst, nominal holder of the Bryan cards, 
and ready for the best deal that can be made. On issues, however, 
the Democrats are still in a confusion as complete as they have en- 
joyed since the collapse of the silver movement. On the only 
legitimate issue, the tariff, with its branches of reciprocity, the 
trusts, and justice to our dependencies, few politicians are ready 
to go before the country. Mr. GorMAN wishes to make a personal 
contest about the President’s autocracy, in which the discredited 
Maryland leader shows himself possessed of as short and haphaz- 
ard views as have been distinguishing him of late. That issue will 
bear the test about as well as GorMAN’s Panama issue did. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT is properly called to account when he makes an error 
of judgment, as he did in regard to pensions, but his instinct to 
use power is so commingled with democratic feeling and the repre- 
sentative instinct, or openness to the people’s will, that a campaign 
fought over such an argument would be a race in which the oppos- 
ing candidate could hardly even be called an ‘‘also ran.’’ What 
the Democrats most need at present is some interposition of fate 
or Providence, like the one which gave life to the English Liberals 
when CHAMBERLAIN raised the banner of protection. | 


HE PHILIPPINES WOULD BE GREAT as a moral issue in the 

hands of an orator of sufficient power. Any argument for their 
independence would fall on barren ground, for not only do the 
people feel instinctively that the word independence applied to 
them in their present state is meaningless, but the best informed 
expert opinion has confirmed the people in their instincts. The 
robbery, however, which is being practiced upon them for the 
benefit of a few wire-pulling bodies in America, is an outrage 
which the Democrats should make the most of. ‘It is far worse 
in principle and amount than the impositions for which the Colo- 
nies took up arms against Great Britain. It is ‘‘grafting’? meaner 
and more injurious than what takes place in the post-office or the 
legislative bodies of our States and towns. It is like the Jand-office 
stealing from the Indians, and more despicable even, because we 
have made no pretence of controlling the Indians primarily for 
their benefit. The Frve bill, which has been recom- 
mended to the House of Representatives by a majority 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
confines commerce between the United States and the Philippines 
to American vessels, as if using the tariff for frank looting of the 
natives were not enough. We apparently have the executive abil- 
ity to govern other peoples, but as long as Congress is so much 
the prey of various money interests, we shall probably not have 
the decency to give them the treatment by which England now 
We treat the Philippine 
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keeps her colonies prosperous and loyal. 
Islands as part of the United States, and therefore exclude foreign 


vessels from trade with them. We treat them as not part of the 


United States, and therefore swing our tariff club against them. 
‘“*However American industries may be affected,’’ says the minor- 
ity report, ‘‘we believe the controlling question should be the con- 
sideration of the Philippines themselves. Anything else implies 
a cold-blooded indifference to their well-being and their relation 
to our Government.’? There is a grievance worth fighting for. 
The Republican plan will hurt us as well as the islands, but even 
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if it did give us money which belonged to some one else, it would 
be an uncommonly low form of selfishness. 


EMAGOGUES IN AMERICA may not endanger our form of 

government, as they have done elsewhere, but they can none 
the less lower our civilization. When something dishonest and 
degrading springs up on our horizon, like the present yellow 
seeker of .a_nomination, we take refuge in the belief that our 
people are fundamentally all right, and that if they ever went so 
far as to put an indign gamester in the White House, their senti- 
ment would make him powerless for evil when they had him there. 
Probably it is true that this country is of too good stock, too firmly 
based in sanity and freedom, and too fortunate in its institutions, 
to allow any agitation to take away its foundation-stones of indi- 
vidual liberty, order, and respect for law. There is, however, room 
enough for injury short of any radical overthrow of those prin- 
ciples in which Anglo-Saxon freedom has found its bul- 
warks, and the very existence, the very prominence, of 
the demagogic type among us is not only a cause 
of shame, but a force for spreading evil and lowering the level 
of our people in the same sense that the schools are a force for 
good by their influence on the general mind. We are keeping up 
our standards remarkably, through our devotion to education, but 
the amount of immigration, and the deterioration in its quality, 
makes the task a mighty one; and agitators of the European stamp, 
who are new in this country, are strongest where our common 
schools are weakest. Two differences between such a phenome- 
non as Mr. Hearst and the familiar European malcontent are 
that the European is more likely to be sincere, and that he usu- 
ally lacks the facilities given to the American by his money and 
by the rather astutely executed scheme of using this wealth with 
an eye single to his own political importance. 


D jpesbiaescogi HEROISM GAINS by detailed report. The second 
attempt to bottle up Port Arthur proved daring which must 
cause emotion in the calmest breast. Four defenceless steamers 
were taken to the harbor entrance, facing the enemies’ searchlights, 
and exposed to fire from forts on either side and from the ships 
on guard. Two blew themselves up and sank, and two were sunk 
by Russian torpedoes. The officers who were engaged in this fatal 
undertaking were those who made the first attempt, and they were 
sent again by their own request. The crews and stokers were 
chosen from new volunteers. Admiral ToGo’s account of individ- 
ual heroism during the undertaking is not less stirring for its ex- 
treme simplicity. Commander Takeo, who was killed while in- 


vestigating the fate of a companion, is the officer who 
COURAGE 


returned to the Hokoku Maru in February, because he yey ar 


had Jeft his sword upon the sinking ship. We shail 

learn a great deal about modern courage during this war. One 
variety has been already shown by the Japanese to a degree which 
wins applause throughout the world. Other kinds are yet to come, 
in the long, hard battles to be fought on land, where picked indi- 
viduals will count for less and the fibre of the average for more. 
About whether the Japanese or Russians will show the greater 
amount of this courage of endurance, we can only hazard useless 
guesses, but of one thing we are sure, that a most essential ele- 
ment in the result will be the strategy of the commanders, about 
which, ,especially on the Japanese side, we know so little. If one 
side is poorly led, all the courage in the world will count for as 
little as ‘it did in some battles of our Civil War, or on the French 
side in the last great European contest. 


IBET MAKES A PECULIAR APPEAL to those who love the old 

order of the world, when there were strange countries, and to 
travel was to discover. Nowadays the world is almost one, and 
so close are the new bonds that we know not whether the diver- 
gence ‘of Asiatic and Occidental nature will continue. Commerce 
is called the great civilizer. It is at least the great changer of 
civilization. It is in the name of commerce that Asia is submit- 
ting to Western exploitation unwillingly to-day. It is 
in the name of commerce—or, as Lord RosEBERY ex- 
pressed it, over a question of tastes in tea—that the 
one remaining land of mystery is being opened’ with modern en- 
gines of destruction, mowing down the valiant and unsophisticated 
natives, who now, in a few years, will entirely comprehend the 
difference between a pop-gun and a repeating rifle. The people 
of the Grand Lama were entirely innocent. Nobody blames them 
for what they did. They happened to stand on a spot of impor- 
tance in the game being played by England against Russia, and 
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some pretext was necessary to their subjection. It is an easy 
philanthropy that blames Great Britain. She is doing only what 
is done by beetle, man, and nation. The protection of her Indian 
frontier is as vital to the existence of her empire as control in 
Korea is essential to Japan. Therefore the wishes of Tibet, or her 
suzerain China, are a negligible quantity, and a ‘‘political mission”’ 
with an armed escort is much like any other method of taking what 
is necessary. English papers remind the United States of the case 
of Cuba. They might reasonably recall our march westward over 
Indian corpses. The Liberals naturally seize upon the slaughter 
for political capital, for that is the function of an opposition. 
Probably the same step would have happened had Lord RosEBERY 
been in power. The forward policy of Lord Curzon and the send- 
ing of Lord KITCHENER to India represent the determined attitude 
of Great Britain. The Liberals may win on the tariff. They could 
never win on the Empire policy. 


S CHINA HAS REPUDIATED her treaty with us, the question 

of Chinese immigration will be again dragged out from the re- 
pose which it has recently enjoyed. China’s objection to the 
treaty is not founded upon any wish to use America as a place 
for her coolies to make money in. She is peculiarly indifferent 
to whether her coolies, or any other element of her population, 
make money, or whether Chinamen go abroad or stay at home. 
She is merely resenting an affront. She is objecting to being 
treated as a pest by a nation which is leading the diplomacy of 
the open door. Most of the Chinamen who do come here are in- 
stigated by steamship companies or American contractors. They 
are not» led by naturally expanding ambition, like the 
immigrants who used to come from Ireland and Ger- 
many. If this country is determined upon one thing, 
it is the exclusion of the Chinese. Immigration tends to become 
a habit, and we do not wish any large Mongolian ingredient in our 
mixture. We are puzzled enough about southern and southeastern 
Europe, which is giving us people who are engineered away by their 
Governments, and there is a fair probability that a stricter education 
clause will be inserted in our immigration law. We ought to make 
sure that educated Chinese are not subjected to the hardships which 
have been inflicted upon them lately, but there is certainly no pos- 
sibility that we shall allow from China the infusion of a question 
which might surpass. the negro problem. This is not doing unto 
China precisely what we force her to do unto us, but it is conduct- 
ing national affairs according to the cruel laws of Darwin. 


i ie RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE has reached a stage not 
easy for a nation like ours to understand. The question of 
Church and State, which is, smouldering a little temporarily in 
Italy, and is waiting to be brought forward when the Liberals come 
into power in England, now blazes hotly in France alone; so hotly, 
indeed, that the Government chose Good Friday to remove pictures 
-of Christ, crucifixes, and other religious emblems from their courts 
of justice. Whether this was a mere proof of anger or a scheme 
to stir the Church into repudiating the Concordat we do not 
know. What is known is that the \Socialists, who would more 
properly be called Liberals, are determined to centre their attacks 
upon the Church. M. Jaurés foretells \that the clerical question 
must receive the verdict of the French people at the 
general election of 1906, and attributes the great popu- 
larity of the present French Government among the 
masses to its attitude toward the Catholic clergy. The Socialists 
declare that clericalism becomes every year less a religious and 
more a class question. Undoubtedly such intensity of feeling as 
France is showing about it now has little to do with faith and much 
to do with politics. What agitates the excitable French nature to 
day is whether the people shall choose their political principles for 
themselves. Education, whick is all that is left of the clerical ques- 
tion in Great Britain, has also been the centre of commotion on the 
Continent. The French Government’s brutal. manner of executing 
its decision is a manifestation of the fact that the twin questions 
of clericalism and domestic. reform compose the most ‘heated in- 
ternal problem in France and Italy to-day. 


FRANCE 


HICAGO HAS LONG BEEN NOTORIOUS for the insecurity 

of its streets. It has been the paradise of thugs, the hotbed 
of sandbags, the terror of pedestrians. Men have been knocked 
down and robbed with impunity in broad daylight in front of the 
principal hotels. Criminals from all over the country appreciate 
and despise Chicago because it is so ‘‘easy.”? JostaH FLYNT 
found the town unsafe because of what he published on its 
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opportunities for crime. Captain Prper’s recent investigations 
bring the well-known inefficiency of the police once more into 
general conversation. One difficulty in properly protecting this 
great city lies in its geography, but the extra money needed to 
cover properly the whole extended territory will probably be 
granted readily by the citizens. Captain Piper shows how bad 
in quality is even the small force which the city al- 
ready has. The Irish-American has in him the mak- 
ing of the best policeman in the world. His aptitude 
for the job has become a current joke. All that is necessary is 
the right kind of discipline to keep him from the social bar and the 
profitable alliance with crime. Such a reform must begin at the 
top. Captain Piper found in his investigations just one policeman 
whose behavior he could commend. Fortunately Chicago is well 
stored with energy and rather strong in civic pride, and she will 
apparently soon make the present members of her force believe that 


POLICE 
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‘*Taking one consideration with another, 
A policeman’s life is not a happy one.’’ 


Then. she will get to work and build up a force that shall enable 
citizens to follow calmly the ordinary ways of peace. 


OTHING IS MORE POPULAR than violent denunciation of 

that group of persons who are usually distinguished by a 
capital S from -other sections of universal society. This fash- 
ionable Society is so safe a mark that any one who shies a brick 
toward it is sure to be regarded as having made a very palpable 
hit. We are not sure that it is to the credit of human nature 
that it rejoices in the most exaggerated libels of the fashionable, 
as it does in equal libels of the rich. Envy counts for much 
in the popularity of this kind of diatribe. What is the truth 
about Society in America, or rather in that city where all such 
discussion centres—in New York? It is by no means equal to the 
Society of London, and some other foreign capitals, where the 
leading social organization is marked by special culture and infor- 
mation, as well as by sufficient leisure for social pleas- 
ures. It is not, as those foreign societies are, espe- 
cially London, addicted to a process of selection, which 
brings a remarkable amount of training and talent into small com- 
pass. But, if one compares it not with what Society ought to be, 
and in some places is, but with unselected humanity, the case is 
different. What is called Society in New York averages as high 
and higher than people would average-if taken indiscriminately 
from other walks of life in equal numbers. It has weaknesses 
enough, but nevertheless take its thousand families, or its four 
or five hundred, or whatever number you like, and you will get 
a quality of human competence and intelligence above the ordinary 
level. Its conspicuous absurdities are committed by a few; the 
men who are part of it, without being devoted to it, are as good 
as the average, and the women are much above the average. 
This is faint praise, where opportunities for better things are 
great, but even Society should have its due. 


NONSENS 
ABOUT SOCIi.1) 


Frw MEN IN THEIR LIFETIME acquire much of a legendary 
character, especially in this age of publicity, realism, and 
familiarity. The mixture of reality and myth, or rather the gen- 
eralization of the real facts, the pedestal of distance, the reduc- 
tion of the personality to its essentials and the heightening of 
those essentials, is a. process which is often accomplished in for- 
eign countries before it is at home. President RoosEveLT, among 
living Americans, is most subjected to this operation of enlarge- 
ment and simplification by observant foreigners. Reading papers 
in foreign tongues, especially those of liberai democratic tendency, 
in what they say about the President, one would get the feeling of 
contemplating a historic personage, so entirely is everything re- 
duced to the typical and significant. The type is not 
always the same, to be sure; the figure lacks the settled 
quality of history; but it is treated nearly always in the 
sweeping historic manner. Mr. ROosEvELT is treated as the abso- 
lute ruler of his party; as the concentrated force of conscience 
against American corruption; as energy incarnate; as any one of 
several ideas personified, simple as a myth. Various figures in 
Europe, and especially in England, are contemplated by us after 
this manner. There are the CHAMBERLAIN idea, or businesslike 
power (and this is the only legend which is clearly defined in Eng- 
land itself); the Batrour idea, or sceptical intelligence; the Rose- 
BERY idea, or charm in diversity; but among our own Statesmen 
Mr. RoosEvELT and Mr. CLEVELAND alone have any of this kind 
of atmosphere at home, and caly Mr. Roosevevt has it abroad» 
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RUSSIA PLACES HER TRUST 








IN KUROPATKIN 


By JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN, Collier's Special War Correspondent at St. Petersburg 


St. PETERSBURG, A/arch 14 r 
USSIA has settled down to the serious business of 
R preparing for a war upon which she is already 
embarked. In her capital there are few signs 
of unwonted activity; along her Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road thousands of soldiers and tons of supplies are 
rushing to Manchuria, in obedience to orders issued 
from the quiet offices which overlook the Nevsky. 
During the war with Spain the White House at 
Washington was a hive of industry, and the War 
and Navy Departments were surcharged with excite- 
ment. In London, during the South African War, the 
War and Admiralty offices were besieged, and White- 
hall was thronged with people anxious for news from 
the front. 

St. Petersburg knows no such scenes as those of 
Washington and London. A few persons gathered 
around official bulletins pasted upon lamp-posts, and 
interested groups examining photographs of Kuro- 
patkin and Makaroff, or of soldiers of the different 
corps at the front—these are the visible indications of 
the trend which the thought of the people has taken. 
Walk to the Place Dvortsovy, a huge semicircle, the 
base of which is formed by the imposing Winter Pal- 
ace, and the circumference by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Ministry of Finance, and the Department 
of the General Staff. There are a few soldiers scat- 
tered about the Palace; occasionally a carriage dashes 
through the arched driveway. A line of droskies is in 
front of the Foreign Office, seeking fares among the 
modest number of callers upon officials in that build- 
ing. The Ministry of Finance is almost deserted, and 
the Departnient of the General Staff, and the Admi- 
ralty Building, which is just across to the right of the 
Palace, are as in time of peace. Neither anxiety nor 
haste, nor fear is apparent. The 
white garb of snow clothes the 
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ikon, the talisman ofehis patron saint. The waiting- 
room was so packed that it was hardly possible to 
mor >, but, aided by officers of the household of the 
Czar, the General struggled through the respectful 
and affectionate embraces of his friends and admirers. 
Humanity laid its heart bare in that scene of feeling. 
The Korean Minister and his Secretary brought the 
laugh that readily comes to the surface in such situa- 
tions by their struggles to reach the General and shake 
his hand. In their top hats and frock coats, black 
splotches against the brilliant gold trappings, the gor- 
geous uniforms, and the medals which covered the 
breasts of nearly every one there, they squirmed and 
wriggled around the room, following in the wake of 
a pushing mass that wanted none but Russians to sur- 
round their hero, when he took his final look upon the 
room. My last glimpse of the battle showed that diplo- 
macy had conquered war. ‘‘I will not say good-by,”’ 
General Kuropatkin said to the Minister. ‘‘It is au 
revoir. We will meet again in Seoul.’’ ‘‘I pray that 
it may be so,’’ responded the Minister. 

I no longer doubted the patriotism of all classes of 
the Russian people; their determination to wage suc- 
cessfully the struggle which they did not want, which 
they did not expect, and for which they had not pre- 
pared. 

To look at Kuropatkin is to be convinced of his abil- 
ity. Heis modest and unassuming in manner. He is 
short and stocky, and has a good head, with shrewd, 
kindly eyes, and a determined chin. He is popular 
with the rank and file of the army, and has the pres- 
tige of having been the favorite pupil and Chief of 
Staff of Skobeleff, the great Russian hero of the Turk- 
ish war. It is a legend of the Russian people that 
Skobeleff is not dead; that he became involved in a 


that can be adapted to circumstances,’’ they assert, ‘‘and 
its execution will begin as soon as sufficient troops are 
on the ground.’’ General Kuropatkin says he will not 
hurry. ‘There is no need,” he asserted, ‘‘for haste.’ 

How many Russians have asked me: ‘‘Do you think 
we will win?’’ The question seemed to imply doubt in 
their ability to conquer. But often they answered the 
question themselves. ‘‘The Japanese are brave and 
hardy,’’ they said. ‘‘The war will be long and fierce. 
We will lose heavily. But we will win, for we must 
win.’’ That they feel keenly the unfortunate crippling 
of their fleet is shown by what they next said: ‘‘Our 
sailor and our soldier are alike in the possession of 
courage. They are Russians. But you will see that 
the army will not be so easily surprised as were our 
ships; nor will the latter again permit unperceived 
attack. The fleet is to be excused, because. under posi- 
tive orders from St. Petersburg, Vice-Admiral Stark 
was forbidden to take any action which might lead the 
Japanese to believe that we were preparing for war. 
But war has been forced upon us, and our fleet has 
been seriously weakened. The army will avenge the 
treachery of which the Ref/vzzan, Czarevitch, Pallada, 
Variag, and Korzetz were the victims.”’ 

I was curious to ascertain upon whom the Admiralty 
fixed the responsibility for the strategical blunder, in 
connection with the division of the fleet, which Cap- 
tain Mahan pointed out in his first article in COLLIER’s, 
and I sought an Admiral of the Staff. ‘‘Captain Ma- 
han’s criticism,”’ he said, ‘is absolutely just. Had I 
been at Port Arthur, I would never have authorized 
the detachment of a division of the squadron and its 
assignment to Vladivostok, where manifestly it could 
be of no service.”’ 

‘‘Who,”’ Iasked,‘‘ was responsible for the separation?”’ 

‘*Well, you know,’’ he answered 
evasively, ‘‘we did not expect war. 
In fact, our orders prevented us 





scene with its deadening silence. 

Turn now to the first man you 
meet, be he prince or peasant, and 
ask him of the war. He will re- 
peat as facts rumors that them- 
selves cry out their exaggeration. 
He will tell you what he has 
heard, and sometimes amplify 
it, and if you press him he will 
add: ‘‘War was not of Russia’s 
seeking. It was thrust upon her. 
It is a Holy War, a war against 
heathenism and for God. It is 
a war of races, of the white 
against the yellow.’’ The mag- 
nificent Cathedral of St. Isaac isa 
step distant. Pass through its 
colossal bronze doors, and you 
will find a mass being said for the 
success of Russian arms, and jost- 
ling each other, as they kneel and 
bow their heads against the flags, 
are men of the bluest and reddest 
blood of the empire. Patriotism 
levels class in Russia as elsewhere. 

The hour approached for the 








from taking any action of a war- 
like character. Our hands were 
tied.”’ 

“‘But who,’’ I insisted, ‘‘ordered 
the formation of the squadron 
of four cruisers at Vladivostok? 
Vice-Admiral Stark?’ 

‘‘No,”’ he said. 

“Then who?”’ 

‘The Viceroy, Admiral Alex- 
ieff.”’ And he added, as if to 
divert my mind from what he 
had said: ‘‘Admiral Makaroff has 
relieved Vice-Admiral Stark, you 
know, and he will make a brilliant 
record. You read about his effort 
to rescue one of our torpedo boats 
which was struck by a Japanese 
shell? He went out not in an 
armored ship, but in the second- 
class cruiser Novzk. This gives 
you an indication of his courage, 
and also an idea of his method of 
warfare. He is an ardent advo- 
cate of torpedo boats and light 








departure of General Kuropatkin 
for Manchuria. I drove down the 
Nevsky Prospect looking at the 
thousands lining the boulevards 
awaiting the man who: had sworn to meet and defeat 
the Japanese upon his name day—March 17 in the Rus- 
sian and April 3 inour calendar. The sleighs of grand- 
dukes and other dignitaries passed, and the crowd per- 
functorily cheered ; then came Kuropatkin, and the roar 
that kept pace with the progress of his carriage showed 
the measure of satisfaction of the people with his ap- 
pointment to command the Czar’s armies in Manchu- 
ria, and their hopes that he might fulfil his oath. 
General Kuropatkin arrived at the Nicolas Station, 
to find waiting to bid him God-speed a gathering dis- 
tinguished enough to greet a returning conqueror. 
To reach the Imperial waiting-room, which he was 
permitted to use, he passed through a short hall, lined 
with officers having high rank and wearing medals for 
exceptional service upon their breasts. Each one of 
those officers grasped his hand and kissed his bearded 
face thrice and sometimes oftener, and when he reached 
the door of the Imperial waiting-room he stopped to 
receive from the white-haired Generali Eggerstoff an 
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scandal in connection with Queen Victoria, and that, 
to please the British Government, he was stripped of 
his rank and banished. ‘‘When the Little Father needs 
him,’’ peasants and soldiers say with childlike simplic- 
ity, ‘‘he will reappear upon his famous, white horse.”’ 
In Kuropatkin some of Skobeleff’s spirit is supposed 
to dwell. As Minister of War, General Kuropatkin 
displayed remarkable administrative capacity. He 
knows what his troops can do, and; more important 
at this moment, he knows the capacity of the single- 
track railroad which forms the vital artery of his sup- 
plies. ‘‘The railroad,’’ he said to the officers of the 
General Staff, ‘‘that is /4e important feature of the 
campaign. Upon it depends the strength of our 
army.’’ He repeated this opinion at Moscow and at 
other points along the road to the Far East. It may, 
therefore, be depended upon that he will see that the 
railroad shall suffer no irreparable damage. His con- 
fidants have told me that he has the general features 
of his plan of campaign already outlined. ‘‘It is a plan 





cruisers. ‘Those are the types of 
ships which win victories,’ he has 
often said tome. Now he will use 
them. Itis comforting to us here, 
however, to know that he has six battleships fit for 
service. The Refvizan will soon be ready. The 
Czarevitch unfortunately can not be easily repaired 
at Port Arthur. You did not know that the Re/- 
vizan, when she ran aground after being torpedoed, 
prevented our heavy ships from going out? Nor did 
Captain Mahan,”’ and his eyes twinkled. ‘‘But the 
Japanese must have had an idea of the situation, and 
that is the reason why they sent those steamers in. 
You can depend upon it that, in spite of the inac- 
tivity of our fleet, it is decidedly not a negligible quan- 
tity, and will play an important part in future opera- 
tions. Its duty will be to cut Japan’s communications 
when military operations begin in Manchuria.” 

It was a most instructive talk. I walked over to the 
Foreign Office, where I presented a letter of intro- 
duction to M. Hartwig, the able chief of the Far East- 
ern Department. A big head, a clear, incisive voice, 
and a hearty manner were my first impressions of this 
strong man. He talked of the situation with precision 
ag 
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and judgment, and then turned me over to an assist- 
ant, who was familiar not only with the diplomatic 
but with the military game that is being worked out 
in the Far East. I asked him particularly about Rus- 
sia’s force in Manchuria. ‘‘By the month of April,” 
he replied, ‘‘we will have in the Far East all the men 
we will need. (I later heard from an excellent source 
that on March ro there were 240,000 men 

in Manchuria.) By the same month the 
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fore, is to get the greatest weight of beef or the largest 
output. of dairy products for the feed that he must use. 

As indicating the completeness of the change from 
prairie-fattened to stall-fed ideas in cattle raising, the 
recent action of the St. Louis Fair authorities was il- 
luminating. Absolutely no provision was made, until 
a strong protest had been lodged by the western Texas 


oped into an almost separate industry of great magni- 
tude. The demand for prepared feed for cattle is great 
throughout the United States east of the ‘‘desert’’ bor- 
der, and from Denmark—the home of the dairyin? in- 
dustry—orders for ‘‘mill feed’ are sent to this country, 
to Argentina, to Russia, Austria, Canada — where- 
ever wheat is grown and milled. Driven to use this 

more valuable, very concentrated feed, 

such as bran and cheap molasses, cotton- 





communications will be in good working 
order. Because of fissures which have ap- 
peared in the ice, Lake Baikal can not be 
crossed by railroad, and trains of wagons 
are carrying men and supplies from one 
shore to the other. Between 5,000 and 
6,000 men are now en route daily to Man- 
churia. Prince Hilkoff is at Lake Baikal, 
and April will witness, we hope, the com- 
pletion of the railroad around the lake.” 


JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER 


A sketch of the character and personality of 
the man who may be the Democratic candidate 


- simple habits, a farm rearing, old- 
fashioned neighborliness and _hospital- 
ity, are virtues that the American voter 
loves in a President,—then Judge Parker 
has the beginnings of a strong candidate. 
It is almost an anachronism that a man 
who has kept so close to the soil and to the 
simple old ways should arise from a coun- 
‘try village to stand as the hope of a great 
political party. 

Judge Parker was born on a farm, and 
his home to-day is on a farm nine miles 
from the nearest town. There is signifi- 
cance in the fact that the greatness which 
now singles him out as the candidate of his 
party has radiated from the country village 
where, as a young man, he began the study 
of law, and where he courted his wife. He 
has never found it necessary to leave that 
village or to give up its simple life. 

His home, which has become the mecca 
of Democratic leaders and politicians from 
every section of the Union, is a place of 
ninety acres, with a house on it such as 








seed cake, sugar-beet pulp, dried blood, or 
dried brewers’ grain, the modern cowman 
demands good blood in his stock. He can 
not afford to put a long-legged, slim-bodied, 
wide-horned range beast into a box-stall. 
It amounts to a loss of romance, but it 
is a gain in economic production. 


A BEWILDERED THIEF 


Wallace H. Ham, treasurer of a church, had stolen 
$260,000, but could not tell where it had gone 


WALLACE H. HAM of Boston has 
just entered the Massachusetts State 
Prison, under a sentence of fifteen years 
for embezzlement, and the police, his at- 
torney, and apparently the man himself 
are puzzled by the case. Ham had been 
treasurer of St. Paul’s (Episcopal) Church 
and the St. Luke’s Home for Convalescents 
for twenty-five years. For seven years he 
was Boston representative of a great 
surety company of New York. He was 
trusted by the public, and his administra- 
tion of affairs was universally commended. 
Suddenly he was arrested for embezzle- 
ment, and after several preliminary ap- 
pearances he pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to prison. He had stolen ‘about 
$220,000 from the surety company and 
$40,000 from St. Luke’s Home. Yet he 
had no money with him, and no one can 
find any, and he himself.says he does not 
know where the money has gone. 

He lived quietly, although well, but not 
at all out of proportion to his salary of 
$7,500 a year. He had no scandals in his 
private life. He had a good wife and 
loving family. He did not drink or gam- 








may be found on thousands of other farms 
throughout the United States. It is eight 
imiles from Kingston, on a hill above the 
‘Hudson, and Judge Parker drives into town 
every Sunday to hear his son-in-law preach 
at the Episcopal church. Judge Parker 
bears the certain stamp of the country life. 
It is in the bold, vigorous swing of his giant frame 
and in the deep outdoor ingraining of his sunburned 
face. In size he is over six feet, and erect as a sol- 
dier. He is trained to the minute by a daily routine 
of outdoor exercise that would delight the strenuous 
President. He is big-armed, heavy-shouldered, and 
sttrong, from a youth of hard work on the farm. His 
fa'ce is flushed with health, and his eyes are clear and 
sparkling. His mustache is red; his hair of a darker 
shade tinged with gray. His face is that of a man 
with a slumbering temper that it would be dangerous 
to arouse. ‘Though his official duties keep him a great 
deal of his time in Albany, his home is at the farm 
at Esopus—“*Rosemount”’ it is named. When he is in 
Albany he lives at the Ten Eyck Hotel, and the first 
moment that his official duties will let him get away 
he hurries to Rosemount. Here most of his de- 
‘cisions are writtem. His great library overlooking 


“Judge Parker is over six feet and erect as a soldier. 
heavy-shouldered, and strong, trom a youth of hard work on the farm” 


EX-MAYOR GRANT, OF NEW YORK, AND JUDGE PARKER, OF ESOPUS 


ranchmen, for the exhibition of range cattle. No 
prizes had been provided. At the Chicago live-stock 
show last February, it was a steer fed and cared for 
at the University of Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station that took the chief prize in its class. 

The wheat fields of the Northwest have taken the 
place of the prairies of the Southwest as the feeders 
of American beef. While the great mills of Minne- 
apolis are turning out 16,000,000 barrels of flour every 
year, to be sent to feed remote countries, there is a 
huge output of secondary or residuary products that 
goes to make beef. These by-products of wheat, some 
560,000 tons of which are sent out from the Minneap- 
olis mills yearly, constitute about 30 per cent of the 
wheat as it comes in from the field. Naturally, there- 
fore, the making of bran and bran products has devel- 


He is big-armed, 


ble. He did speculate, but is said to nave 
made money at it. He confessed that he 
had been stealing for twenty years, and 
had got in so deep that no matter how 
much he earned he was always hard up. 
Yet that does not explain anything. He 
complained in a pitiful letter to the press 
that he had begged $6,000 to $8,000 a year for St. 
Luke’s Home, and he could not understand why he 
was abused so for hypothecating some of its securities. 

He also confessed that he had to pay $5,000 or $6,000 
a year in interest, and that reveals some disquieting 
circumstances. Being head of a surety company, he 
held the bonds of many big concerns. These he de- 
posited with his banks as security for loans. This was 
a most irregular procedure, and yet he seems to have 
done it over and over again without meeting a refusal. 
Indeed, Bishop Lawrence is said to have discovered 
the powder train which led to the explosion quite ac- 
cidentally, one banker asking him why St. Luke’s 
Home had to borrow money. He was startled, and 
began the investigation which led to the exposure. 
Yet no matter what excuse Ham made, bankers must 
have known that he had no right to use the 
securities of his concern to borrow money for 





‘the Hudson is more complete than any to be 
found in a big New York law office. Whether 
:at Albany or at Esopus, he keeps the habits of 
ithe farm. His fad is cattle—a certain red breed 
which he imported from England. 

The fear has been es gm that the quiet 
judicial temperament of Judge Parker would 
contrast badly with the vivid personality of 
President Roosevelt. Around Esopus, where 
his vigorous activities are so well known, this 
would create surprise. Though Judge Parker 
has been on the bench since he was twenty- 
six years old--and he is now fifty-three—those 
who see him in the glow of health can never 
associate him with the quiet retirement of the 
bench. There is not the first hint of the seden- 
tary about him. 

Judge Parker is a native New Yorker. His 
parents were too poor to send him to college, 
but he graduated from a normal school in his 
native county, intending to be a teacher. It was 
as a teacher that he went to Ulster County, 
where he lives. He taught for $18 a week, and 
boarded with a neighbor. Then he studied law 
on his savings. Later he went to the law school 
at Albany. Still later he became a lawyer at 
Kingston. He has steadily refused to become a 
city man. He has declined many temptations 
and proffers. He bought the farm at Esopus as 
a home for the rest of his life, it being’ his 
highest ambition to continue to hold his office 
on the Court of Appeals bench until he became 
too old to serve. 


FROM PRAIRIE TO BOX-STALL 


Modern conditions and advanced methods make 
cattle raising less romantic but more profitable 


“he new type of cattle owner has abandoned 
spurs and six-shooter, wide hat, and ‘‘chaps.’’ 
He is no longer lord of unlimited ranges, with 
a large faith in Providence to carry his herd 








himself or for an institution. Another revela- 
tion of the case was that neither of these church 
institutions required its treasurer to give bond. 

Ham is a little, bent-over, pitiable object. He 
is suffering with rheumatism, indigestion, and 
other complaints. He knew the investigation 
was in process and could have escaped. He 
leaves his family, so far as any one can learn, 
penniless. His wife surrendered the home to the 
surety company without being asked to do so, and 
retired to the country, where she is now con- 
ducting a dairy with which to support herself. 
How much Ham has stolen in all, and where 
it went to, no one apparently will ever know. 
Ham, it is expected, will not live out his term. 


REDUCING THE NEGRO VOTE 


Simple poll-tax expedient will practically disfran- 
chise 500,000 negroes for coming election 


ERTAIN Southern States, notably Louisiana, 

Virginia, and Alabama, have succeeded in 
their purpose to disfranchise the negroes by a 
very simple expedient. This is the requirement 
that every voter shall show to the election 
authorities that he has paid a poll-tax to the 
State at least two years before the date of the 
election at which he purposes to cast his ballot. 
It is estimated that fully 500,000 votes will be 
lost at the coming Presidential election by 
reason of the law, and the huge majority of 
these will be negro votes. In Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, alone only 6,264 out of 22,000 voters have 
qualified by paying poll-taxes. Of those who 
have qualified 500 are negroes. 

In Alabama, at the last election for Governor 
in 1902, there were about 162,000 male negroes 
over the age of twenty-one; some 2,000 negro 
votes were cast, and though it has always been 
somewhat difficult to get a colored vote counted 
in that State, there had never been such whole- 
sale disfranchisement. At the same time, how- 








through the winter. On the contrary, he must 
‘confine his cattle to the limited acreage of a 
farm, and make his cultivated land feed them 
from November to May. Asa necessary conse- 


SIR HIRAM MAXIM'S FLYING FISH 


For exhibition at the St. Louis Fair, the inventor of the Maxim gun has 


ever, it was found that the white vote had been 
cut in half, so that only one out of twenty of the 
inhabitants of the State had a voice in the 
election of Governor Jelks. The proposition to 


repeal the law in Alabama is hardly likely to 
succeed, for it would have to come before the 
voters—the one-twentieth who have contributed 


contrived a sort of merry-go-round, the cars of which are built in the 
shape of huge fish, which by centrifugal force fly out into the air as the 
machine revolves and travel around a circle 600 feet in circumference 


i quence, the grade of cattle has improved and the 
i size of the herd has been much reduced. The 
greatest problem of the new cattle owner, there- 
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$1.50 each to the school fund of the State, and who 
naturally prefer to keep the suffrage out of the hands 
of those who refuse to plant so small a sum in order 
to reap, two years later, tue privilege of voting. 

In Texas, where a loss of 150,000 votes (negroes, 
Mexicans, and ‘poor whites’’) is indicated, 
and in Mississippi and Louisiana, where the 
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of the oyster bottoms of the Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries to oyster culture. The proposed system 
excludes the natural beds, where the free fishermen 
conduct their business, and provides for the renting of 
what are known as ‘“‘barren bottoms’’ for the culture 


not a part of the United States and that its only func- 
tion is to furnish votes. Several men have been talked 
of as possible Southern candidates. Among them are 
Senator Bailey of Texas, Senator Daniel ot Virginia, 
and Representative Williams of Mississippi. Bailey has 
worked up from an obscure Representative 

—an object of ridicule on account of such 
things as his aversion to dress-suits, and his 





reductions have been equally satisfactory 
from the point of view of the progressive 
white man, the law is regarded as an ad- 
mirable one. The recent ~ primaries ini the 
two latter States showed a larger white 
vote than at any time since the laws were 
enacted. In the opinion of the whites of 
the States where it has been tried, the poll- 
tax requirement is quite as effective a bar to 
negro suffrage as the property or educational 
test, and simpler. It avoids also the complexi- 
ties of the so-called ‘‘grandfather clause,”’ 
which is in force in some sections, and which 
excludes all whose fathers or grandfathers 
were not qualified to vote in 1867. 


LET THE OYSTER LIVE 


Maryland legislators and journalists rush 
to the rescue of the perishing bivalve 

HE ‘“‘Song of Cities,’’ which recites that 

one must go to Charleston for pretty 
girls, to Boston for beans, to Baltimore for 
oyster-shells, and ‘‘for niggers to New Or- 
leans,’’ must soon be changed so far as it re- 
fers to Maryland’s chief city unless some- 
thing is done to stimulate the dwindling 
oyster crop. A recently published table of 
Statistics shows that in the last seventeen 
years the number of bushels of steamed and 
raw oysters purchased and marketed in 
Baltimore has decreased from 7,500,009, ap- 
proximately, to some 2,800,000. Through- 
out the State the same ratio of reduction 
of output has held, and now arguments, 
flippant and serious, are being hurled at 
the Maryland lawmakers to prove that leg- 
islation is necessary to recover the pros- 
perity lost through the exhaustion of the 
natural beds. 

A formidable petition addressed to the 
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determination to override the unwritten law 
which puts Congressmen who are young 
both in years and in service in the back- 
ground—to unquestioned leadership in the 
Senate. No member of the minority, save 
Gorman, perhaps, is looked up to more than 
he. Williams has come into notice because 
of his masterful work as Democratic leader 
in the House. Both are of Presidential 
size. If a Southern man were nominated 
it would probably be one of these two. 


TEMPEST OVER DEWEY 


The Admiral unwittingly leaves a wake 
of heartburnings behind him in Havana 

HE elections and the visit of Admiral 

Dewey have been the most interesting 
of recent happenings in Cuba. The elec- 
tions passed off quietly enough, but Admi- 
ral Dewey did not get away without leaving 
a lively supply of heartburnings behind him. 
‘When Admiral Dewey quitted Havana,” 
writes our correspondent, ‘‘after a couple 
of days’ visit en route homeward from the 
winter fleet manoeuvres, he unwittingly left 
behind an assortment of jealousies which it 
will require months to assuage. The Ameri- 
can Legation and the society people of the 
American colony were piqued because he did 
not call, either officially or socially, on any- 
body below the President of Cuba. The 
general public were treated better, for they 
were invited to visit the J/ayflower on Sun- 
day afternoon. Many did so, but got onlya 
somewhat distant view of the Admiral as he 
sat on the quarter-deck. But these trifles, 
concerning Americans only, were nothings 
compared to a controversy which arose as 
soon as the J/ayflower sailed. Before leav- 
ing the Admiral gave an interview to a lead- 











Maryland Legislature explains that ‘‘the 
present condition of the oyster industry 
of Maryland demands the immediate con- 
sideration of the citizens of the State.’’ 
The former flourishing oyster trade of Bal- 
timore is said to be almost extinct. Many 
packing houses are closed and ten thousand 
employees have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. The oyster fund of the State Treas- 
ury is bankrupt. Packers, and the boatmen 
themselves are suffering from the prevailing famine. 
The price of this food is so high as to make it pro- 
hibitory to the average consumer. It is to repair 
the shattered state of the trade that a measure known 
as the ‘‘Haman bill’ is before the Legislature of Mary- 
land. This bill has had the indorsement of practical 
men in the trade, and has also been approved by ex- 
perts appointed by the United States Fish Commis- 
sion. Its object is to stimulate an increase in the sup- 
ply of oysters by opening the now unproductive parts 

















HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AT NAPLES 


The former British Colonial Secretary and his Ameri- 
can wife have been traveling in Southern Europe 
since the close of his active protective-tariff campaign 


The Yalu forms the boundary between Korea and Manchuria. 
have been advancing upon it rapidly from their base at Ping Yang. The 
first land action of the war, a mere advance-guard skirmish, occurred 


March 27 at Chongju. For a detailed description of this region see page 30 


MAP OF THE YALU RIVER REGION 
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of the bivalve. The income from leases to planters is 
reserved by this bill to the State, to be divided among 
the counties for the improvement of their public 
highways. 

Those who oppose it declare that such a law, if en- 
acted, would lead to a monopoly; that oysters will not 
grow on barren bottoms, and that it would be difficult 
to define fairly the limits of ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘barren’”’ 
waters. Yet it is impossible to overlook the fact that 
twenty years ago the State had in its treasury $250,000 
collected as licenses from ‘‘tongers’”’ and dredgers, and 
that three years ago $35,000 was appropriated to pay 
the salaries and expenses of the oyster police force. 
It is recalled that a few years ago, in the tributaries of 
Chesapeake Bay, canoes, “bug-eyes, dugouts, skip-jacks, 
and craping boats covered the waters and brought 
their luscious products to the markets of the State, 
thence to be transported to the markets of the West 
and to foreign ports. Now the industry in the open 
bay is practically gone. The dredge captains are im- 
poverished. Their boats are worthless. Many of the 
young men among the boatmen have left the State. 


THE SOUTH AND THE PRESIDENCY 


The time has come when a Democratic candidate 
from the Southern States is no longer an impossibility 


YEAR ago the suggestion that a Southern man 

could be nominated for President on the Demo- 
cratic ticket would have been derided as visionary 
and absurd. Six months ago the man making sucha 
suggestion would not .have been regarded as far-see- 
ing, perhaps, but he would not have been laughed at. 
Now, so far has the pendulum swung, the subject is 
seriously considered by conservative men of both par- 
ties and of all sections. 

Republican papers in New York have gone to some 
pains to demonstrate the feasibility and possibility of 
such aconsummation. Democratic papers in the South 
have declared that the abnegation of their section has 
gone far enough. Independent papers in the West 
have declared that there is no good reason. why a 
Presidential nominee should be chosen because of the 
section in which he lives rather than on account of his 
ability. In a speech at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, 
recently, Congressman Grosvenor of Ohio expressed 
the opinion that the Democrats would be more likely 
to appeal successfully to the country by putting up a 
representative of their most conservative sentiment in 
the South than by catering to some of the queer ele- 
ments which are represented by men from other parts 
of the country. Other Republicans who are close ob- 
servers have said the same thing. 

The nomination of a Southern man at St. Louis this 
year is by no means probable, yet most of those who 
believe the South should assert itself think that the 
time to act is not this year, but four or eight years 
hence. If Judge Parker or any other Democrat, who 
stands for neither of the factions resulting from the 
schisms of 1896 and 1goo, should be nominated and 
elected, he would be renominated in 1g08, and the 
South would be compelled to wait until 1912. The 
South wants the nomination, because it desires to 
eradicate the impression that in a political sense it is 


The Japanese 


ing Cuban paper, in which he pictured in 
optimistic colors the progress and _pros- 
pects of Cuba. The paper responded to 
the well-deserved compliments by lauding 
Dewey in characteristically Latin fashion 
as the justly celebrated hero and _ idol 
of the American people. ‘This brought 
out a chorus of fierce retorts from the pro- 
Spanish newspapers, who declared that 
Dewey was anything but a hero; that his peppering 
of a few little ships in front of Cavité was nothing to 
brag of; that Americans were silly indeed to pretend 
to elevate Dewey toa place in history equal to that of 
their naval heroes who had really fought against equal 
or superior conditions. They ridiculed Dewey’s praise 
of Cuba’s progress, and averred that the sensible people 
of the island did not want to be thus patronized. The 
Cuban papers flew back at the Spanish organs with hot 
sarcasm about the latter’s attitude toward Cubans and 

















SENATOR JOSEPH W. BAILEY OF TEXAS 


“Bailey has worked up from an obscure Representa- 
tive, an object of ridicule on account of such things 
as his aversion to dress-suits, to Senate leadership" 
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MODEL OF THE NEW BUILDINGS 


The main block, at the back, is the ‘‘Cadet Building,’’ where the students will reside. 


FOR THE NAVAL ACADEMY TO BE EXHIBITED AT ST. 


Directly opposite, across the square, stands the ‘Academic group,’ 


LOUIS 


* comprising the lecture rooms, 


laboratories, and library. At the left 1s the power-house, and at the right the chapel, beyond which lie the officers’ quarters in a long row. These buildings were designed by Ernest Flagg and 


are now well under way some of them being practically completed. 


Cuba’s progress in the days when the Spaniards had 
the power to oppress Cuba. The American newspaper 
joined in the fray, giving to and taking from the Span- 
iards, and for ten days the public was treated to a bit- 
ter revival of old prejudices little heard of since the 
establishment of the republic. The conflict has quieted, 
save for an occasional shot, but Dewey’s well-meant 
words of praise will long be remembered in Havana 
on account of the tempest which they aroused.”’ 


THE SELF-SUFFICIENT EAST SIDE 


New York’s city within a city needs only raw ma- 
terials to be independent of the rest of the world 


URING a recent week nearly 25,000 immigrants 

were landed in New York by a dozen liners. It is 
estimated that nearly one-half of those new-comers did 
not go beyond the great eastern gateway ot this Con- 
tinent, and that more than one-fourth added their num- 
bers to the swarming multitudes that inhabit the por- 
tion of the metropolis bordered by Fourteenth Street, 
Broadway, Division Street, and the East River. As 
spring and summer wear on, new thousands will pour 
across the ocean to swell the census of that district. 
By the end of the year, little less than 600,000 people 
will be dwelling within its pale. In other words, an 
area constituting a small fraction of the greater city’s 
wide-spreading domain will hold—and now holds—fully 
one-fifth of its entire population. 

This district is generally referred to as the Lower 
East Side. It has been explored, analyzed, and de- 
scribed until it would seem that every vestige of avail- 
able information concerning it had been made public. 
Yet the average American fails hope- 
lessly to realize the unique character 


There are other ways through which this city with- 
in a city indicates its desire and ability to exist all by 
itself. Not only does it have its own markets, shops, 
factories, and amusement places; its banking establish- 
ments, its charitable and educational institutions, it 
has also an office-building district of its own. Law- 
yers, physicians, accountants, and other professional 
men with a large Jewish clientage, who have their 
daytime headquarters in convenient proximity to 
courts and city departments and stock exchanges, 
have found it increasingly necessary to establish branch 
offices in the heart of the Lower East Side, where they 
are on hand every night ready to do business within 
a stone’s throw of their clients’ thresholds. 

Each passing day, each new shipload of immi- 
grants, tend to further development of this remark- 
able self-sufficiency, in form as well as in degree. 
It is already impossible to find this self-sufficiency 
equaled in any city leading a distinct communal life 
within fifty miles of the metropolitan boundaries. 


THE COSSACK SINGS AS HE RIDES 


Picturesque entry of the Russian cavalry into New- 
chwang described by one of Collier’s correspondents 


EWCHWANG, March 12.—Russian troops from the 

interior continue to arrive here, as they have done 
ever since hostilities began. For the last two or three 
days we have heard the incessant tramp of infantry and 
the clatter of cavalry as they pass along from the rail- 
road station. Now comes a troop of Cossack cavalry 
mounted on Manchurian ponies, wearing heavy sheep- 
skin overcoats and caps, with their rifles slung over 


When finished, the Naval Academy will have as fine and modern an equipment as any similar institution in the world 


the Russians no end of trouble. They know the coun- 
try so well that the Russians will have no chance of 
capturing them. They will do everything they can 
to cut the telegraphic communication with St. Peters- 
burg, and disable the railway line and bridges. This 
would seriously delay refMforcements and make it 
almost impossible for the Russians to supply their 
army, especially in the summer rainy season, when 
the roads are absolutely impassable, and carts sink 
up to the hubs of their wheels in the soft mud. 


TROUBLE IN THE FRENCH NAVY 


Charges of inefficiency against Minister 
Pelletan may disrupt present Ministry 

HE charges of inefficiency which the French Radi- 

cals have made against the present administration of 
Naval Affairs in France are of peculiar interest at the 
present time, in view of the marked French sympathy 
for Russia, and the fact that the French colonies in 
Indo-China are within striking distance of Japan. 
‘“‘Two years ago,’’ writes our Paris correspondent, ‘‘a 
plan was formulated for the protection of Indo-China. 
Its defence is pitifully weak. I have under my eyea 
report made to the Chamber of Deputies by the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Colonies which con- 
tains the following significant admissions: ‘Our colo- 
nies are dispersed all over the globe. They are distant 
from each other and from France by several thousands 
of miles. Their coasts are protected only by small 
naval divisions, comprising for the most part ships of 
no fighting value. The mobile and immobile mari- 
time defences are not organized. The routes of com- 
munication between different points of 
the same colony are few and difficult. 
The native population counts from 





of the quarter. Were the district in 
question a separate municipality, it 
would be the sixth largest city in the 
country. And that city would have 
neither race nor language or faith in 
common with the country at large. It 
would be, and it is now, the largest dis- 
tinctly Jewish community in the world. 

Here may be found the best and 
most widely circulated Jewish news- 
papers in the world. No other city 
has so many, so prosperous, or so pre- 
tentious Jewish playhouses. Within 
the narrow confines of this region 
are gathered the foremost actors, 
the most talented poets, the bright- 
est prose writers, the most powerful 
teachers and orators that use Yiddish 
as a medium of expression. It is, 
in a way, the capital of the Hebrew 
race. 

But even this un-American charac- 
ter of the Lower East Side does not 
form its most noteworthy feature. 
This is rather found in its indus- 
trial and commercial self-sufficiency— 
a quality that is little recognized and 
rarely pointed out. Sweep the rest 
of Greater New York off the map, 
and the teeming thousands of the 
Lower East Side would continue to 
hive and thrive unaffected by the ca- 
tastrophe, which would have deprived 
them of nothing needed for their 
daily life. Every industry that min- 








forty to fifty millions, and their pa- 
cification is hardly complete. The 
number of French citizens established 
in our most important colony, Indo- 
China, is below 10,000. The total 
commerce of that colony exceeds by 
half that of Algeria. Yet the troops 
charged with preserving order and 
defending this immense domain ag- 
gregate 57,000, of which 17,000 only 
are French.’”’ 

The unpopularity of M. Pelletan, 
Minister of Marine, has been so great 
that it has threatened to disrupt the 
present Combes Ministry. The pres- 
ent extra Parliamentary investigation 
into M. Pelletan’s department is one 
of the results of this rabid oppositi« n 
to him. ‘There is no question,’’ con- 
tinues our correspondent, ‘‘of M. Pelle- 
tan’s activity, but his activity, his 
enemies insist, expends itself outside 
of his department. He neglects the 
business of the navy, they claim, 
leaves the fleets without admirals, the 
ships without boilers, the naval sta- 
tions without coal. In everything 
that does not concern the navy he is 
ready. He travels in the provinces far 
from the coasts; he attends banquets, 
and makes speeches upon all questions 
not connected with the naval defence. 
The cruiser Sw//y was ordered to join 
the Asiatic squadron. Three weeks 
elapsed before she was ready to sail. 








isters to the actual necessities of man 
is found within the district. Those 
who dwell there make a rule of buy- 
ing at the next street corner and 
selling all over the globe. For raw 
materials they are dependent on the 
outer world, but only raw materials 
are imported. The exports include so many different 
kinds of merchandise that it would take a page to 
enumerate them. 

The East Sider prepares his own food, makes his 
own dress, builds his own house, manufactures his 
own furniture, and does his own banking, doctoring, 
and lawyering. The dry-goods industry conducted in 
or controlled from this small spot—a mere pin-point on 
the map of the Continent—exceeds in value and quan- 
tity of annual output the combined production of Lon- 
don and Manchester. There is not a single article of 
clothing for man, woman, or child, shoes alone. ex- 
cepted, that is not manufactured within this district 
on a scale entitling it to recognition as one of the 
world’s principal marts for the goods in question. 


A NEW MECHANICAL BALL TOSSER 


It 1s claimed that this new device will propel a baseball with a speed and 
accuracy greater even than that of the best of League pitchers. 
capable of giving the ball any kind of curve or drop at the will of the operator the navy, and particularly the ad- 


their shoulders and their heavy cavalry swords hung 
to their sides, singing as they go. One of the troop 
who has a good voice sings the verses of the song 
alone and the whole troop sings the chorus. With 
the tramp of the horses and the clanging of accoutre- 
ments, the sight is very impressive to any one who has 
never seen a troop of Cossack cavalry sweeping by. 
After the cavalry come the infantry in heavy march- 
ing order, dressed in sheepskin coats and caps, thump- 
ing along in their heavy boots, with bayonets fixed; 
their stolid, grimy faces (probably not washed for 
weeks) peering out between their caps and overcoats. 

The Hung Hoodzas or ‘‘Red Beards,’’ which is an 
organization of Manchurians consisting principally of 
bandits are forming bands which will no doubt give 


It is said to be 


“This state of things aroused the 
Deputies of the Left to ask the Com- 
mission charged with the budget of the 
navy to investigate the condition of 


ministration of M. Pelletan. Deputy 
Firmin-Faure submitted an interpellation regarding 
the measures the Government proposed to take to put 
the fleet in condition to assure the national defence. 
The Budget Commission adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Government to submit recommendations 
for appropriations. It is not surprising that the 
Chamber should have acted as it did in the light 
of a letter written by M. Pelletan, in which the Min- 
ister stated that the French colonies are not ade- 
quately defended, and that England had made ar 
rangements in the event of war for the despatch of 
troops from her naval stations of Malta and Gibral- 
tar. It seems certain that M. Pelletan will find the 
investigation embarrassing to his administration, if 
it does not lead to his withdrawal from the Cabinet.”’ 
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LIDDY’S RECOGNITION 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
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schemes was to get money from 





HEN Cabell Graeme was 
courting pretty Betty 
French up at the Cha- 


teau place, though he had 

many rivals and not a few obsta- 
cles to overcome, he had the good 
fortune to secure one valuable 
ally, whose friendship stood him 
in good stead. She was of a rich 
chocolate tint, with good features 
and long hair, possibly inherited 
from some Arab ancestor, bead- 
like black eyes, and a voice like 
a harp, but which on occasion 
could become a flame. Her figure 
was short and stocky; but more 
dignity was never compressed 
within the same number of inches. 
Mam’ Liddy had been in the 
French family all her life, as her 








the negroes with which to pay, as 
he claimed, ten per cent for the 
best places in the State, after 
which, according to his account, 
the Government was to give them 
the places. This scheme worked 
well enough till the day of reck- 
oning came, but happily it came. 
Among those who were duped 
was old Cesar, who, unknown to 
Mam’ Liddy, invested all his lit- 
tle savings in Amos Brown’s; 
homestead plan and was robbed.. 
Partly in terror of Mam’ Liddy’ 
and partly in hopes of saving his: 
money, the old man made a full’ 
disclosure of the scheme, and 
with the proof he furnished Ca- 
bell Graeme and others succeeded 
in sending the statesman to the 








mother and grandmother had 
been before her. She had rocked 
on her ample bosom the best part 
of three generations. And when 
Freedom came, however much she may have appreci- 
ated being free, she had much too high an estimate 
of the standing of the Frenches to descend to the level 
of the class she had always contemned as ‘‘free nig- 
gers.’’ She was a deep-dyed aristocrat. The Frenches 
were generally esteemed to be among the oldest and 
best families in the county, and the Chateau plantation, 
with its wide fields and fine old mansion, was commonly 
reckoned one of the finest in that section. But no 
such comparative statement would have satisfied Mam’ 
Liddy. She firmly believed that the Frenches were the 
greatest people in the world, and it would have added 
nothing to her dignity had they been princes, because 
it could have added nothing to it to be told that she 
was a member of a royal house. Part mentor, part 
dependant, part domestic, she knew her position, and 
within her province her place was as unquestioned as 
was that of her mistress, and her advice was as care- 
fully considered. 

Czsar, her husband, a tall, ebony lath, had come out 
of another family and was treated with condescension. 
No one knew how often he was reminded of his lower 
estate; but it was often enough, for he was always ina 
somewhat humble and apologetic attitude. 

The Frenches were known asa “‘likely’’ family, but 
Betty, with her oval face, soft eyes, and skin like a 
magnolia flower, was so undeniably the beauty that she 
was called ‘‘Pretty Betty.’’ She was equally undeni- 
ably the belle. And while the old woman, who idolized 
her, found far more pleasure than even her mother in 
her belleship, she was as watchful over her as Argus. 
Every young man of the many who haunted the old 
French mansion had to meet the scrutiny of those 
sharp, tack-like eyes. The least slip that one made 
was enough to prove his downfall. The old woman 
sifted them as surely as she sifted her meal, and 
branded them with an infallible instinct akin to that 
of a keen watchdog. Many a young man who passed 
the silent figure without a greeting, or spoke lightly 
of some one unheeding her presence, wondered at his 
want of success and felt without knowing why that 
he was pulling against an unseen current. 

‘‘We must drop him-—he ain’t a gent’- 
man,’’ she said of one. Of another: ‘‘Oh! 
Oh! honey, heewon’t do. He ain’t our 
kind.’”’ Or, ‘Betty, let him go, my Lamb. 
De Frenches don’t pick up dat kine 0’ 
stick.”’ 

Happily for Cabell Graeme, he had the 
old woman's approval. In the first place, 
he was related to the Frenches, and this in 
her eyes was a patent of gentility. Then, 
he had always been kind to little Betty, and 
particularly civil to herself. He not only 
never omitted to ask after her health, but 
also inquired as to her pet ailments of ‘‘mis- 
ery in her foot”’ and ‘‘whirlin’ in her head,” 
with an interest which flattered her deeply. 
But it went further back than that. Once, 
when Betty was a little girl, he had found 
her and her mammy on the wrong side of 
a muddy road, and wading through, he had 
carried Betty across, and then wading back, 
had offered to carry Mam’ Liddy over, too. 

‘Go ’way f’om heah, boy, you can’t carry 
me.”’ % s 

“Yes, I can, Mam’ Liddy— You don’t 
know how strong I am.” 

She laughed at him, and with a flash in 
his gray eyes he suddenly grabbed her. 
“*I’ll show you.” 

There was quite a scuffle. She was too 
heavy for him, but he won her friendship 
then and there, and as he grew up straight 
and sturdy, the friendship ripened. That 
he teased her and laughed at her did not 
in the least offend her. No one else could 
have taken such a liberty with her, but Ca- 
bell’s references to old Czsar’s declining 
health, and his inuendoes whenever she was 

‘*fixed up’’ that she was ‘‘looking around” 
in advance only amused her. It made no 
difference to her that he was poor, while sev- 
eral others of Betty’s beaus were rich. He 
was ‘‘a gent’man,’’ and she was an aristocrat. 

At times they had pitched battles, but 
each knew that the other was anally. Ca- 
= won his final victory by an audacity 





SHE WAS TOO HEAVY FOR HIM, BUT HE WON HER FRIENDSHIP THEN AND THERE 


which few would have dared venture on. Among his 
rivals was one Mr. Hereford, whom he particularly 
disliked, partly because he frequently outsat him, and 
partly because he thought Miss Betty favored his at- 
tention too much, and whom Mammy Liddy detested 
because he always ignored her. Cabell charged her 
with deserting his cause and going over to the side of 
Mr. Hereford, and threatened to carry off the prize 
in spite of her and her ally. 

‘‘You cyant cyah off nothin’,’’ she said with a sniff 
of mock disdain. His eyes snapped. Without a word 
he seized her, and notwithstanding her resistance he 
lifted her, and, flinging her over his shoulder, as if she 
had been a sack of corn, stalked up the steps and into 
the house, where he set her down abashed and van- 
quished before her astonished young mistress. The 
old woman pretended to be furious, but that day Cabell 
Graeme carried off more than Mam’ Liddy. 

When Cabell and pretty Betty were married, Mam’ 
Liddy threw in her lot with ‘ther lamb.”’ 

Through all the evil days of carpet-bag rule, no 
white, not even Cabell Graeme himself, who was a 
leader of the young men, had looked with more burn- 
ing contempt on the new-comers, or shown a sterner 
front to the miscreants who despoiled the country. 
And when negro rule was at its worst, Mam’ Liddy 
was its most bitter reviler. Cabell Graeme was a cap- 
tain among the young men who finally put down the 
evil element that had been running its riotous course. 
And during the fierce fight that was waged, he was 
much away from home; but he knew that in Mam’ 
Liddy he had left as redoubtable a guardian of his 
wife and babies as ever kept watch on a picket 
line. 

Among the most obnoxious of the colored leaders 
was one Amos Brown, a young negro with some edu- 
cation, who to the gift of fluency added enough shrewd- 
ness to become a leader. He was while in power one 
of the most dangerous men in the State, and so long 
as he had backing enough, he staggered at noth- 
ing to keep the negroes stirred up. One of his 


GUIDING HER AS IF SHE HAD BEEN THE FIRST LADY IN THE LANB 





penitentiary. 

What Cesar possibly had to 
endure from Mam’ Liddy, only 
those could imagine who knew her blistering tongue. 
From that time she took herself not only everything 
that she made, but every cent that old Cesar made. 
‘“You keep ’dis for me, Marse Cab. I’m never goin’ to 
trust dat Cesar wid a cent long as I live. A nigger 
ain’t got a bit o’ sense about money.’’ But though 
Cesar would gladly have paid all he made to purchase 
immunity from her revilings, it is probable that he 
heard of his error at least three times a day during 
the rest of his natural life. 


S LONG as the old people lived, the French place 
was kept up; but the exactions of hereditary 
hospitality ate deeply into what the war had! 

left, and after the death of old Colonel French and! 
Mrs. French, and the division of the estate, there was: 
little left but the land, and that was incumbered. 

Happily, Cabell Graeme was sufficiently succesful as 
a lawyer, not only to keep his little family in comfort, 
but to receive an offer of a connection in the North, 
which made it clearly to his interest to go there. One 
of the main obstacles in the way of the move was Mam’ 
Liddy. She would have gone with them, but for the 
combined influences of Old Czsar and a henhouse full 
of hens who were sitting. The old man was in his last 
illness, a slow decline, and the chickens would soon be 
hatching. As it was as apparent that old Cesar would 
soon be gone as that the chickens would soon be 
hatched, Graeme, having arranged for Czsar’s com- 
fort, took his family with him when he moved. 

He knew that the breaking up would be a wrench; 
but it was worse than he had expected, for their roots 
were deep in the old soil. Old friends, when they said 
good-by, wrung his hand with the faces men wear when 
they take their last look at a friend’s face. The part- 
ing with the mammy was especially bitter. It brought 
the break-up home as few things had done. And when 
they reached their new home with its strange sur- 
roundings, her absence made it all the stranger. 
The change in the servants marked the 
change in the life. The family found it 
hard to reconcile themselves to it. Mrs. 
Graeme had always been accustomed to the 
old servants, who were like members of the 
family, and to find her servants regarding 
her as an enemy or as their prey disturbed 
and distressed her. 

‘You are going to try colored servants?’” 
asked one of her new friends in some sur- 
prise. 

‘‘Oh, yes, Iam quite used to them.”’ 

‘‘Well— Perhaps—but I doubt if you are 
used to these.”’ 

Mrs. Graeme soon discovered her mis- 
take. One after another was tried and dis- 
carded. Those who knew nothing remained 
only until they had learned enough to be 
useful and then departed, while those who 
knew a little thought they knew every- 
thing, and brooked no direction. And all 
were insolent. With or without notice the 
dusky procession passed through the house, 
each outgoer taking with her some memento 
of her transient stay. 

‘I do not know what is the matter,’’ 
sighed Mrs. Graeme. ‘‘I always thought I 
could get along with colored people; but 
somehow these are different. Why is it, 
Cabell?’’ 

‘‘Spoiled,’’ said her husband laconically. 
‘The mistake was in the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Domestic servants ought to 
have been excepted.”’ 

His humor, however, did not appeal to his 
wife. The case was too serious. 

“The last one I had told me that if I 
did not like what she called coffee—and 
which I really thought was tea—I’d better 
cook myself. And that other maid, after 
wearing one of my best dresses, walked off 
with a brand-new waist. Iam only standing 
the present one till Mammy comes. She 
says she likes to be called, ‘Miss Johnson.’ ’’ 

“I paid twenty dollars last week for the 
privilege of chucking a dusky gentleman 
down the steps; but I did not begrudge it,” 
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said her husband cheerfully. ‘‘The justice who im- 
pesed the fine said to me afterward that the only mis- 
take I had made was in not breaking his neck.” 

At last, old Caesar was gathered to his dusty fathers, 
and the chickens having been mainly disposed of Mr. 
Graeme went down and brought the old mammy on. 

The passengers who streaffied through the great sta- 
tion the evening of her arrival were surprised to see a 

udgy old black woman escorted by a gentleman who, 
oaded down with her bundles and baskets, was guid- 
ing her through the throng as respectfully as if she 
had been the first lady in the land. At the gate a lady 
and several children were awaiting her, and at sight of 
her a cry of poy went up. Dropping her bundles, she 
threw herself into the lady’s arms and kissed her again 
and again, after which she received a multitude of kisses 
from the children. 

‘‘Well, Inever saw anything like that,’’ said a stranger 
to another. ‘‘She is their mammy,”’ said the other one 
simply, with a pleasant light in his eyes. 

The old woman's presence seemed to transform the 
house. She was no sooner installed than she took pos- 
session. That very morning she established her posi- 
tion, after a sharp but decisive battle with the airy 
colored lady who for some days had been dawdling 
about the house. The mammy had gauged her as 
soon as her sharp eyes fell on her. 

‘‘What does yo’ call yo’self?’’ she asked her. 

‘‘What is my name? I am called ‘Miss Johnson— 
Miss Selina Johnson.’ ”’ 

The old woman gave a sniff. 

‘*Yo’ is? Well, what does yo’ call yo’self doin’ 
heah?”’ 

‘‘You mean what is my employment? 
—one of the help.’’ 

‘*Yo' is!’ Mam’ Liddy tightened her apron strings 
about her stout waist. ‘‘Well, ‘Miss Johnson,’ you git 
hold of that mattress and help me 
meck up dis heah bed so it’ll be fit 
for yo’ mistis to sleep on it.’’ With 
a jerk she turned up the mattress. 
The maid was so taken aback for 
a moment that she did not speak. 
Then she drew herself up. 

“I know I ain’ gwine to tetch it. 

I done made it up onct to-day. An’ 
I ain’t got no mistis.”’ 

Then mammy turned on her. 

“Umh’m! Ithoughtso! I knows 
jest yo’ kind. Well, de sooner you 
git out o’ dis room de better for you. 
’Cause if I lay my han’ ’pon you I 
won't let you go till I’se done what 
yo’ mammy ought to ’a’ done to you 
ev’y day o’ yo’ life.”’ 

She moved toward her with so 
dangerous a gleam in her sharp lit- 
tle eyes that ‘‘ Miss Johnson” deemed 
it safest to beat a hasty retreat, and 
before bedtime had. disappeared from 
the premises entirely. 

In the kitchen the old woman had 
been equally strenuous. She had 
shown the cook in one evening that 
she knew more about cooking than 
that well-satisfied person had ever 
dreamed any one knew. She had 
taught the other maid that she 
knew by instinct every lurking place 
of dirt, however skilfully hidden, 
and, withal, she had inspired them 
both with so much dread of her two- 
edged tongue that they were doing 
their best to conciliate her by a zeal 
and civility they had never shown 
before. 

For the first time the Graemes 
knew what comfort was in their new 
home. 

‘‘Well, this is something like 
home,’’ said Mrs. Graeme that even- 
ing as she sat by the lamp. ‘‘Why, 

I feel like little Ben. He said to- 
night, ‘Mamma, Mammy brought 
old times with her.’”’ 

‘‘May she live forever!’’ said Graeme. 

In time, however, Mrs. Graeme began to feel that 
the old woman was confining herself too closely to the 
house. She needed some recreation. She had not even 
been to church, and Mrs. Graeme knew that this was 
her chief delight. 

Yes, she would like to go to church, she said, but 
she did not know ‘‘about dese fine churches.’’ She 
did not like much to go on the streets. ‘‘Dere was 
too many strange folks around for her. Dey didn’t 
keer nuthin’ for her ner she for dem.’’ And it was 
‘‘de same way, she reckoned, with de chutches. Dey 
wuz new niggers, and she didn’t had no use for dem, 
nor dey for her.”’ 

Mrs. Graeme, however, was insistent. Not far off, 
she had learned, was a colored church, ‘‘Mount Salem,”’ 
over which the Reverend Amos Johnson presided with 
much show of broadcloth and silk hat. He had con- 
siderable repu.ation as a speaker, and from time to 
time appeared in the newspapers as a rather ranting 
writer on matters with a political coloring. Mrs. 
Graeme explained to the old woman that she need 
have no more to do with the people than she wished, 
and the following Sunday she went herself with her to 
the door of the church. Before leaving her she gave 
her a half-dollar to put in the plate, and asked a sol- 
emn-looking usher to show her a good seat. When the 
old woman returned she was interested, but critical. 

“‘I’s been used to chutch all my life,’’ she declared, 
‘“‘but I never saw no fixin’s like dat. Br’er George 
Wash’n’ton Thomas of Mount Zion was de fanciest 
one I ever seen; but he couldn’t tetch dat man. Why, 
dey outdoes white folks!”’ ; 

“Weren’t they nice to you?’’ asked her mistress. 

‘‘Nor’m’, none too nice. Dat one what you spoke 
to for me wuz gwine to give me a seat; but a uppish 
young yaller one stopped him an’ made him teck me 
back and stick me ina corner behind a pillar. But he 
didn’t stick me so fur back ’t dey didn’t fine me when 
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dey tecked up de money. When I put in dat fif’-cent 
you gi’ me, he jumped like a pin had stick him. I 
dropped ’t in so ’twould soun’, I tell you.”’ 

This gave Mrs. Graeme an idea, and she encouraged 
her to go again the following Sunday, and this time 
gave her a dollar to put in the plate. 

‘*Be sure and drop it in so it will sound,’’ she said 
to her. 

‘I’m gwine to.”’ 

‘*Well, how did you come out to-day?’’ she asked her 
on her return. 

‘*Right well. Dey didn’t stick me quite so fur back, 
and when I drap de dollar in dey wuz several on ’em 
lookin’, and when de chutch was over dey come runnin’ 
arter me, an’ tell me ef I come next time dey’ll have a 
good seat forme. I’m gwine agin, but fust thing dey 
know I’m gwine to fool ’em. I ain’t gwine put a dol- 
lar in agin, I know.”’ 

Mrs. Graeme laughed. 
in society. We all do.”’ 

“I know J ain’t,’’ declared the old woman, ‘‘and I 
don’ reckon you gwine to gi’ me a dollar ev’y Sunday.” 

‘‘I certainly am not. Iam only getting you launched.” 

The following week Mrs. Graeme said to her husband, 
‘I think Mammy is launched. The preacher came to 
the front door to-day and asked to see Mrs. Quivers. 
At first I did not know whom he meant. Then he said 
it was a colored lady. You never saw any one so got- 
ten up—silk hat, kid gloves, and ebony cane. And 
Mammy was quite set up by it. She says the preacher 
is from home and knew Caesar. She was really airy 
afterward.”’ 

Mr. Graeme uttered an objurgation. ‘You will ruin 
that old woman, and with her the best old negro that 
ever was.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’”’ said Mrs. Graeme, ‘‘there is no danger ot 
that. You couldn’t spoil her.’’ 


‘Oh! you must pay for being 
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SHE SWEPT TOWARD HIM WITH SO THREATENING AN AIR THAT GRAEME INTERPOSED 


A few weeks later she said, ‘‘ Yes, Mammy is launched. 
She told me to-day she wanted to join the club, and 
when I asked what club she said, ‘‘the Colored- 
Ladies Siciety Club.”’ 

‘‘I should say she was launched,”’ sniffed Mr. Graeme. 
‘‘She told me she wanted her money to invest it her- 
self. The old fool! They will rob her of it.’”’ 
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HE weeks that followed and Mam’ Liddy’s im- 
T mersion in ‘‘Siciety’’ began apparently to justify 

Mr. Graeme’s prophecy. A marked change had 
taken place in the old woman’s dress, and no less a 
change had taken place in herself. She began to go 
out a good deal, and her manner was quite new. She 
was what a few weeks before she would have derided as 
‘‘citified and airified.’’ At length Mrs. Graeme could 
not conceal it from herself any longer. One evening 
as her husband on his return from his office threw him- 
self into a chair with the evening paper, she brought 
up the subject. 

‘Cabell, it is true; have you noticed the change?’’ 

‘‘What? I have no doubt I have.’’ He glanced at 
his wife to see if she had on a new dress or had 
changed the mode of wearing her hair, then gazed 
about him rather uneasily to see if the furniture had 
been shifted about, or if the pictures had been changed, 
points on which his wife was inclined to be particular. 

‘‘The change in Mammy? Why, I should never know 
her for the same person.”’ 

“Of course I have. I have noticed nothing else. 
Why, she is dressed as fine as a fiddle. She is ‘taking 
notice.’ She’ll be giving Old Cesara successor. Then 
what will you do? I thought that fat darky I have seen 
going in at the back gate with a silk hat and a long- 
tailed coat looked like a preacher. You’d better look 
out for him. You know she was always stuck on 
preachers. He is a preacher, sure.’ 
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‘‘He is,’’ observed the small boy on the floor. 
““That’s the Reverend Mr. Johnson. And, oh! He 
certainly can blow beautiful smoke-rings. He can 
blow a whole dozen and make 'em go through each 
other. You just ought to see him, papa.”’ 

His father glanced casually at his cigar box on the 
table. ‘‘I think I will some day,”’ said he, half grimly. 

‘‘I never would know her for the same person. Why, 
she is so changed!’’ pursued Mrs. Graeme. ‘She goes 
out half the time, and this morning she was so cross! 
She says she is as good as 1 am if she is black. She is’ 
getting like these others up here.”’ 

Mr. Graeme flung down the paper he was reading. 

“It is these Northern niggers who have upset her, 
and the fools like the editor of that paper who have 
upset them.’’ 

Mrs. Graeme looked reflective. 

‘That preacher has been coming here a good deal 
lately. I wonder if that could have anything to do 
with it?”’ she said slowly. 

Her husband sniffed. ‘‘I will find out.’ 

At that moment the door opened and in walked Mam’ 
Liddy and a small boy in all the glory of five years, 
and all the pride of his first pair of breeches. The old 
woman’s face wore an expression of glumness wholly 
new to her, and Mr. Graeme’s mouth tightened. His 
wife had only time to whisper: ‘‘Now, don’t you say 
a word to her.’’ But she was too late. Mam’ Liddy’s 
expression drove him to disobedience. He gave hera 
keen glance, and then said, half jocularly: ‘‘Old wo- 
man, what is the matter with you lately?” 

Mam’ Liddy did not answer immediately. She 
looked away, then said: ‘‘Wid me? Ain’ nuttin’ de 
matter wid me.”’ 

“Oh, yes, there 1s. 
home?”’ 

She appeared half startled for an instant, then an- 
swered more sharply: ‘‘Nor, I don’t 
wan’ go home. I ain’ got no home 
to go to.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, you have. Well, what is 
the matter? Out withit. Have you 
lost any money?”’ 

‘‘Nor, I ain’ lost no money ’s / 
knows on.” 

‘*Been playing lottery?”’ 

‘I don’ know what dat is.’’ 

‘*You don’t, ah? Well, you would 
if you had been in Wall Street lately. 
Well, what is the matter? You are 
going around here as glum as a 
meat-axe. Something’s up. What 
is it?’ 

‘Ain’ nothin’ de matter wid me." 
She glanced away under her master’s 
half amused, half disdainful glance, 
then added half surlily: ‘‘1 wants 
rec’nition.”’ 

‘Want recognition? 
mean?”’ 

‘‘Dat’s what we wants,’’ declared 
the old woman, acquiring courage. 

Graeme laughed. 

‘*What is recognition?’ 

‘*] don’t know what ’tis edzac’ly, 
but dat’s what we waz/s. You all’s 
got it and you got to gi’ it to ws.” 

‘*You mean you want to sit at table 
with us?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Graeme. 

Mammy Liddy turned toward her. 
‘*You know I don’t mean nuttin’ like 
dat! I leettle more’n smacked that 
yaller gal what you call yo’ maid 
over ’bout talkin’ dat way t’other 
day.’’ 

‘“Then what do you want?”’ 

“I wants rec’nition—dat’s all I 
wants.”’ 

‘*Who told you to say that?’’ asked 
Mr. Graeme. 

‘‘Who tol’ me to say dat?’ She 
was puzzled. 

““Yes.*" 

‘*Ain’ nobody tol’ me to say it.’ 

“Yes, some one has. Who was 
it?—the Reverend Johnson? Didn't he tell you that?’ 

She hesitated; but Mr. Graeme’s eye was searching. 

‘*Well, he no mo’ ’n others—not much mo’. Of co’se, 
he fo/’ me dat—he preaches ’bout it; but didn’t nobody 
have to tell me—I knows ’bout it myself.’ 

‘‘Of course, you did, and you must have it. So shall 
the Reverend Mr. Johnson,’ said Mr. Graeme. His 
tone expressed such sudden amiability that the old 
woman glanced at him suspiciously, but he was smiling 
softly and thoughtfully to himself. 

‘‘What did you do with the four hundred and fifty- 
five dollars you drew out of bank last week? Did you 
invest it or lend it to Mr. Johnson?’ It was a bow 
drawn at a venture, but the arrow hit the mark, as 
Mr. Graeme saw. 

‘I ’vested it.’’ 

‘‘You mean Mr. Johnson invested it for you? By the 
way, what is his first name?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. His name’s de Rev. Amos Johnson.’’ 

‘‘By George! I thought so,’’ said Graeme, half aloud. 
“I knew I had seen him.’”’ His countenance grew 
suddenly cheerful. 

‘‘What did he give you to show for it?” 

‘‘He didn’t gi’ me nothin’. He’s gwine to draw the 
intrust for me.” 

“Oh! I thought so. 
Mr. Johnson when he comes next time. 
expect him?’’ 

“T ain’t ’spectin’ him ’t all. 
He was a friend of Cesar’s.’’ 

‘“‘Ah! He was? So I thought. 
cigar, I suppose?’ 

She looked so uneasy that he went on casually: ‘‘ Well, 
it’s very well; always keep in with the cloth. Heisa 
fine preacher, I hear? Keeps quite up with the times— 
interested in the races in more senses than one.”’ 

‘Yes, sir; he preaches very well.”’ 

“That is all. Well, your friend must have ‘rec’ni- 
tion.’’’ The old woman withdrew. 
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The following day Graeme went down to a detective 
agency and lefta memorandum. A few days later he 
received a message from the agency: ‘‘Yes, he is the 
same man. He frequents the pool rooms a good deal. 
Came from Kentucky. He used to be known as ‘Amos 
Brown.’ ”’ 


IV 


earlier than usual, and one evening he was re- 

warded. Just after his arrival little Ben came 
in, and, climbing up to his cigar-box, took out sev- 
eral cigars, and silently withdrew. As soon as he 
had disappeared his father stepped to the telephone, 
and, calling up the police station, asked that an officer 
be sent around to his house immediately. A few min- 
utes later the officer arrived, and after a few words 
with him Mr. Graeme stationed him at the back gate 
and strolled back toward the kitchen. As he softly 
approached the door he heard voices within—one of 
them his little boy’s voice, the other the deep, unctu- 
ous voice of anegro man. The child was begging the 
latter to biow smeke-wreaths, and the man was barter- 
ing with him. 

“Well, you must get me more cigars—remember what 
I told you—six wreaths for one cigar.” 

At this moment the mammy evidently came in, for 
Mr. Graeme heard the man caution the child, and heard 
her voice for the first time. 

“What dat you tellin’ dat chile?’’ she demanded 
suspiciously. 

“Nothing. I was just entertaining him by blowing 
a few of those artistic wreaths he admires so much. 
My good friends keep me in cigars. It is one of the 
few consolations in a hard-working pastor’s life. Well, 
sister, I called around to tell you your investment 
promises to be even more remunerative than I ex- 
pected—and to tell you if you have any more, or 
even can borrow any, to let me place it as you did 
the other. I can guarantee to double it for you ina 
short time.” 

“T ain’ got any more—an’ I ain’ got nobody to lend 
me none.’’ 

“Well, ah! Couldn’t you get any from your em- 
ployer?” He lowered his voice; but Graeme caught 
the words. ‘‘You could raise money on the silver— 
and they would never know it. Besides, they owe it 
to you for all the work you have done without pay- 
ment. Think how many years you worked for them 
as a slave without pay.” 

‘Now, I ain’ gwine to do dat!’’ exclaimed the old 
woman. 

At this moment Graeme softly opened the door. 
The mammy was standing with her back to him, 
and in one chair, tilted back with his feet in an- 
other chair, was a large and unctuous-looking negro 
of middle age, in all the glory of a black broadcloth 
coat and a white tie. He was engaged at the mo- 
ment in blowing small. wreaths, while little Ben 
stood by and gazed at him with open-eyed wonder 
and delight. 

At sight of Mr. Graeme, the preacher, with a gulp, 
which sadly disturbed his last effort, rose to his feet. 
An expression of fear flitted across his face, then gave 
way toa crafty, half-insolent look. 

‘‘Good-evening, sir,’’ he began, with an insinuating 
smile, not wholly free from uneasiness. 

‘‘Good-evening, Amos. Mammy, will you kindly go 
to your mistress. Take the boy with you. Run along, 
son.”’ 

The old woman with a half-scared air led the 
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child out, and Mr. Graeme closed the door and 
turned back to the visitor, who looked much em- 
barrassed. 

‘Take my cigars out of your pocket.’’ 

The preacher’s hand went involuntarily to his breast 
pocket, and then came down. 

‘‘What? Your cigars out of my pocket? I have 
no cigars of yours, sir.’’ He spoke with slightly 
rising severity, as Mr. Graeme remained so calm. 

“Oh, yes, you have. But no matter for the pres- 
ent. You had just as well leave them there for a 
moment. What are you doing, coming here all the 
time?”’ 

‘‘What am I doing? Coming here? I am a minister 
of the Gawspel, sir, and I have a member of my 
ee here, and I come to look after her wel- 
are.’’ 

‘‘And to see that she gets recognition?”’ 

‘‘Suh?’’—with a wince. 

‘‘And incidentally to rob me of my cigars, and 
her of her small savings’’—pursued Mr. Graeme 
calmly. 

‘Suh? Nor, suh, I has not done dat. I will take my 
oath to it on the word of Almighty God.”’ 

The veneer of his fine speech had all been dropped, 
and the Rev. Johnson was talking naturally enough 
now. 

‘“‘What did you do with that money you took from 
her?”’ 

‘‘What did Ido wid—? What money?’ 

Mr. Graeme showed impatience for the first time. 

‘The four hundred and fifty-five dollars you got from 
her. Was there more than that?’’ 

At this point Mam’ Liddy opened the door and came 
in. She looked somewhat mystified and rather dis- 
turbed, but she said nothing. She only took her 
stand, and with arms folded waited silent and ob- 
servant. 

The negro saw that Mr. Graeme knew of the fact 
and answered promptly: 

“Oh! You are mistaken, sir. I have taken no 
money of her. You can ax her. She had a sum of 
money which I as a favor to her invested for her. 
You can ask the sister there. I suppose you refer 
to that?’ 

‘Invested! In what?’ 

‘‘Ah—ur—in—ur—the Afro-American Sisters’ Loan 
and Trust Association. I have promised to invest 
it in that for her.” 

He stammered a good deal at the start, but was glib 


enough when he brought out the name. ‘‘Didn’t I, 
sister ?’’ 

“Yes, sir.’”’ The old woman was manifestly im- 
pressed. 


The preacher’s cunning face brightened. 

‘““You see what she says?’’ 

‘‘With its chief office at the Racecourse out here,’’ 
said Mr. Graeme, with a toss of his head. ‘‘Look here, 
I want you to get that money.”’ 

The negro shot a glance at Mam’ Liddy and decided 
that she would stand by him. He suddenly stiffened 
up and resumed his affected manner. 

‘Well, sir, I do not know by what right you inter- 
fere with my affairs—or this lady’s.”’ 

“You don’t? Well, that’s what I am going to 
show you now. My right is that she is a member 
of my family, whom I am going to protect from 
just such scoundrels and thieves as you, Amos 
Brown.” 

The preacher received the name like a blow. 

At the words the old Mammy jumped as if she were 
shot. She leaned forward, moving up slowly. 


‘‘What’s dat?—‘Amos Brown?’ What’s dat you 
said, Marse Cabell? ‘Amos Brown?’”’ 

Mr. Graeme nodded. ‘‘Yes. This is Amos Brown, 
‘a friend of Czsar’s.’”’ 

“Indeed, I ain’t, suh. I’m de Reverend Amos John- 
oat began the preacher, but his looks belied 

im. 

Mammy Liddy took in the truth, and the next sec- 
ond the storm broke. 

‘“*Amos Brown’ you is? I might ’a’ knowed it! 
You thief! You a friend of Czsar’s! Whar’s my 
money?—My money you stole from Cesar? You 
come talkin’ to me ’bout rec’nition? I done rec’nize 
you, you black nigger. Let me git at him, Marse 
Cabell.”’ 

The old woman swept toward him with so threaten- 
ing an air that Graeme interposed, and the preacher 
retreated behind Graeme for protection. Even that 
place of security did not, however, save him from her 
vitriolic tongue. She poured out on him the vials of 
her wrath till Graeme, fearing she might drop down 
in a faint, stopped her. 

“Stop now. I will settle with him.” 

His authoritative air quieted her, but she still stood 
glowering and muttering her wrath. 

‘You will have that money back here by to-morrow 
at this hour or I will put you in the penitentiary, where 
you have already been once and ought to be now. And 
now you will take my cigars out of your pocket, or I 
will hand you to that policeman out there at the door. 
Out with them.”’ 

‘‘Boss, I ain’t got no cigars 0’ yo’s. I’ll swar to it on 
de wud o’—”’ 

“Out with them—or—’’ Mr. Graeme turned to open 
the door. The negro, after a glance at Mam’ Liddy, 
slowly took several cigars from his pockets. 

‘‘Dese is all de cigars I has—and dey wuz given to 
me by a friend,’ he said surlily. 

“Yes, by my little boy. I know. Lay them there. 
I will keep them till to-morrow. And now you go and 
get that money.”’ 

‘““What money?—I can’t get dat money— Dat money 
is invested.”’ 

‘Then you bring the securities in which it is in- 
vested. I know where that money went. You go 
and rob some one else—but have that money at my 
office to-morrow before three o’clock or I’ll put you 
in jail to-morrow night. And if you ever put your 
foot on this place or speak to that old woman again, 
I’ll have you arrested. Do you understand?” 

“Tee, oar. 

‘‘Now go.’’ He opened the door. 

‘‘Officer, do you recognize this man?” 

‘Yes, sir, I know him.’’ 

‘‘Well, Iam going to let him go for the present.’ 

The Rev. Amos was already slinking down the street. 
Mr. Graeme turned to the old woman. 

‘You want recognition?”’ 

‘“‘Nor, suh, I don’t.’” She gave a whimper. ‘‘I wants 
my money. I wants to git hold of dat black nigger 
what’s done rob’ me talkin’ ’bout bein’ sich a friend o’ 
Ceesar’s.’’ 

‘Do you want to go home?”’ 

‘‘Dis is my home.’’ She spoke humbly, but firmly. 

Two days afterward Mrs. Graeme said: 

‘‘Cabell, Mammy is converted. It is like old times.” 

“I think it will last,’’ said her husband. ‘‘She is out 
four hundred and fifty-five dollars, and the Mount 
Salem flock is temporarily without a shepherd. The 
Rev. Amos Johnson was gathered in this morning for 
fleecing one of his sheep and signing the wrong name 
to a check.”’ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH IN RECENT FICTION 


almost all of the States—but 

Pennsylvania lras been very slow 

in giving its character and scen- 
ery expression. The region around 
Philadeiphia has appeared in historical 
novels, and Bayard Taylor wrote sev- 
eral stories of ‘‘Kennett.’’ Wolcott 
Balestier made a good beginning with 
his Bethlehem Moravian tale, ‘‘A Vic- 
torious Defeat,’’ and there have been 
several novels of the oil regions. All 
of these have simply touched the edges 
of the great Keystone State. When 
dialect tales were in the air, novelists 
shied at the Pennsylvania Dutch. It 
is a dialect, but so outlandish and hard to compre- 
hend that writers were afraid of it. Leland’s ‘‘Hans 
Breitmann’”’ ballads were a great humorous success, 
and have become almost a classic—Kipling, himself, 
bringing the Dutchman to life in one of his tales. But 
Breitmann spoke a simplified dialect, which was little 
more than a cold in the head. About fifteen years ago 
John Luther Long, now so well known as the author 
of ‘‘Madame Butterfly,’’ began to write little tales in 
the real Pennsylvania Dutch dialect—that is, the lan- 
guage used by him when he tries to speak English. 
(The ‘‘Dutch” itself is something nobody, even a Ger- 
man, can understand, unless he has lived among that 
people.) Mr. Long’s stories were exceedingly well 
conceived, but the dialect was so faithful as to be al- 
most incomprehensible. One of his stories, the ‘‘ Nix- 
nutz,’’ was published and justified its dialect, difficult 
as it is. Then the Dutchman had a rest for a num- 
ber of years. 

Recently several good writers have taken him up 
again. Nelson Lloyd was first in the field. He had 
known Central Pennsylvania when a boy, and his ob- 
servation and power of expression had been trained on 
the New York “‘Sun.”’ His first stories were collected 
in a volume entitled ‘‘The Chronic Loafer.’’ In them 
the Dunkers, Amish, and Mennonites appear at the 
village store, along with real Sona ier agg of mixed 
lineage. The talk is rural Pennsylvanian, only occa- 
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sionally seasoned with words from the Dutch dialect. 
But their traits of slow humor, clumsy satire, and ap- 
parent stupidity, combined with unexpected shrewd- 
ness, are all there. The humor of a simple, saving, 
not to say stingy, but kindly people pervades Mr. 
Lloyd’s stories, and will no doubt appear in his new 
novel, ‘‘The Soldier of the Valley.’’ 

Several striking short stories signed ‘‘Georg Schock”’ 
have recently appeared in the magazines. They show 
the deep feeling and domestic intensity of the appar- 
ently stolid Dutchman (who, as everybody knows, is 
not a Dutchman at all, but the descendant of German 
immigrants). These little stories are sympathetic and 
touched with poetry of a homely sort. 

The latest portrayal of these people in fiction is a 
full-fledged novel, ‘‘Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,” by 
Helen R. Martin. It has in its workmanship much 
of the careful thoroughness which is characteristic of 
the Dutch themselves. There is nothing vague about 
the characters; each one is as definite as a photograph. 
Tillie, herself, is a delightful creature—practical and 
persistent like her race—but, in her heart, boiling with 
emotion and love of the color of life. To put such a 
semi-tropical flower in the plain strait-jacket of the 
Mennonites, who believe in the suppression of emotion, 
is the beginning of tragedy. How Tillie ‘‘found a way”’ 
—as the precocious Tommy would say—is the sharm of 
the story. To become free in mind and spir.., though 
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born into narrowness, and ‘‘dumm- 
ness,’’ to use the Dutch phrase, is Til- 
lie’s aspiration. It isa story of hum- 
ble heroism; the means which the 
heroine uses are humble, the people 
who help her are humble, but what she 
achieves is heroic—the liberation of 
her own blithe spirit. Out of all the 
sordidness and littleness and petty mo- 
tives of a simple people is evolved this 
really beautiful idyll. 

The mistake which will be made 
about the book will come from those 
who take Jake Getz and some of his 
brethren as typical of his whole race. 
With their bigotry and ignorance they 
are no more typical than Tillie with her soul of beauty 
and freedom. The Pennsylvania Dutch have produced 
men and women of learning and culture; their beau- 
tiful farms and pleasant homes can be seen for two 
hundred miles along the railroad as it crosses the 
State from East to West. The Normal Schools are 
filled with the children of these homes—homes where 
kindness rules and the virtues of a gentle life are culti- 
vated. Few of the girls have the hard discipline that 
Tillie received from her father. They may ‘‘dress 
plain’’ and renounce the allurements of the world— 
but they make their straight bonnets sometimes out 
of purple silk, and their plain gowns out of lilac 
cashmere—and ride a bicycle in the costume. It isa 
picture that lingers in the memory. 

The least successful characters in the story are those 
who came from the outside world. The Harvard man 
who drops into the tale as the ‘‘dude teacher’ talks 
like a ‘‘gentleman friend’? in a May Agnes Fleming 
novel. ‘Tillie deserved a better fate. She ought to 
have run away to Easton and have been saved by a 
good plain-spoken Lafayette man of Scotch-Irish 
descent. That kind understand the Tillies of Penn- 
sylvania. 

he dialect has been simplified and managed with a 
great deal of skill. It will be a revelation to the out- 
side world who think that all farmers should talk with 
a Down-East twang or a Virginia drawl. 
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FTER Mr. Masterson killed Messrs. Wagner and 
Walker, who murdered his brother Ed, the 
word of that bloodshed was not slow in reach- 
ing Texas. The tale, when told throughout 

those cow-camps whose hundred fires winked along 
the Canadian, aroused an interest the foundational 
element whereof was wrath. The tragedy deeply dis- 
pleased all Texas people of cows. The dead gentlemen 
had been Texans. Mr. Masterson, on the exasperat- 
ing other hand, was an emanation of Illinois. That he 
‘stood Sheriff of Ford County, and, ex officto, Marshal of 
Dodge, owned no importance. That Messrs. Wagner 
and Walker had slain Mr. Masterson’s brother, and were 
killed while their hands were red, was permitted to have 
no weight. Cowboys area volatile lot; they probe no 
question over-deep, surely none so commonplace as a 
question of homicide. Wherefore, in connection with 
the blinking out of Messrs. Wagner and Walker, they 
of Texas chose to consider only the. Texas origin of the 
deceased. Angry with the injured vanity of tribe, they 
‘spake evil of Mr. Masterson, and nursed vague feuds 
‘against him in their hearts. In the first, there was no 
one along the Canadian who specifically meditated the 
taking off of Mr. Masterson. But enough of general 
sort was said to show how none would be inconsolable 
‘should that gentleman find a soon and sudden ending 
for his days. With the last of it, however, the trend 
of public sentiment was not wanting of a positive effect. 

There existed a Mr. Gato, just then riding for the 
Turkey Track. Mr. Gato was neither old nor repu- 
table. He is dead now, and the ravens and coyotes 
have wrangled over his ignoble bones. Other Turkey 
Track boys called Mr. Gato ‘‘The Tomcat’’— 
this latter, to give his name in English. 

If the Tomcat had been all Mexican or all 
Comanche, this leaf of his story might never 
have been written. But he was half Mexican 
and half Comanche, and the blend was unfor- 
tunate. The Tomcat, ignorant, vicious, fur- 
tive, savage, was upon an intellectual level 
with the wolf, and of impulses as secret and 
as midnight. Also, he was dominated of an 
inborn pride to shed blood. He had been 
withheld from feeding that pride by vice or 
virtue of the rickety cross in his veins; he 
lacked the downright courage which was the 
enterprise’s first demand. 

The Tomcat, during their lives, had not 
been numbered among the friends of Messrs. 
Wagner and Walker. He was not possessed 
even of a drinking acquaintance with those 
mourned and vanished ones. Indeed, he never 
so much as heard of their existence until he 
heard that they were dead, as neither had 
labored with an outfit that bore the Tomcat 
on its books. It is due the Tomcat to say 
that this was ‘chance, and not because of 
any social, delicacy on the parts of the de- 
parted. 

Despite a lack of personal interest, while 
the Tomcat listened to the sour comments of 
his spurred and broad-brimmed mates, as the 
story of Mr. Masterson’s pistol practice found 
relation, a thought took struggling shape in 
the narrow fastnesses of his wit. He would 
ride those two hundred northward miles to 
Dodge and destroy the hated Mr. Masterson. 
Throughout two seasons he had gone with 
the beef herds over the Jones and Plummer 
trail, and, since the terminus of that thor- 
oughfare lay in Dodge, he knew the way. 

Also, at those beef times he had been given 
glimpses of Mr. Masterson about the streets 
in his rdle of protector of the public peace. 
The Tomcat did not recall Mr. Masterson as 
one uncommonly dangerous. He remembered 
him as a listless man of middle size and 
thoughtful eye. The Tomcat, when he thus 
gazed on Mr. Masterson, was somewhat 
blurred of drink. Still, had Mr. Masterson 
been more than usually perilous, the fact 
would have left some impress upon him, 
however steeped in rum. No. He was con- 
vinced that Mr. Masterson was not a problem 
beyond his powers. He could repair to 
Dodge and solve Mr. Masterson with his six- 
shooter. 

When he should return to the Panhandle, 
bearing Mr. Masterson’s hair upon his bridle- 
rein, the Tomcat foresaw how his own status 
as one of iron-bound fortitude would be 
thereby, and instantly, fixed. He would be placed 
in the deadly foreground with such worthies as Doc 
Holiday, Shotgun Collins, Curly Bill, and Soapy Smith. 
Poets would make verses about him as they had 
about the sainted Samuel Bass; dance-hall maidens 
would sing his glory in quavering quatrains. It was 
the Tomcat’s vision of fame; rude, bloody, criminal, 
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but natural for the man and the day and the land it 
grew among. 

The day following this bold decision, the Tomcat 
went forth upon the duties of the round-up; later he 
returned to camp in the hot middle hours of the after- 
noon. Having gotten a mouthful at the grub-wagon, 
the Tomcat thoughtfully walked his tired bronco toward 
the band of ponies which the horse-hustler was holding 
in the bottom grass that bordered the Canadian. The 
Tomcat’s pregnant purpose of the night before was in 
no whit abated; indeed, it had grown more clear and 
strong with the hours. It looked sensibly feasible, too, 
as all things do when miles and weeks away. Likewise, 
since the idea improved upon him pleasantly, he would 
start about its carrying out at once. 

In and out among the grazing ponies wound the Tom- 
cat on his foot-weary mount. At last he pitched the 
loop of his rope over the head of a little bay with four 
black legs and an eye like the full moon. This pony 
had name for speed and bottom. He had come from 
the ranges of the Triangle-dot, whose ponies, as all the 
cow world knows, have in them a broad streak of the 
thoroughbred. ‘The one roped by the Tomcat, carry- 
ing a 30-pound saddle and a 150-pound man, could put 
one hundred even miles behind him between dark and 
dark. He had never tasted anything better than 
mother’s milk and grass, at that, and would have 
drawn back and hollyhocked his nostrils at an ear of 
yellow corn as though that vegetable were a rattle- 
snake. The name of the bay pony was the name of 
Shakespeare’s Jew. 

There was to be no delay in the Tomcat’s design. 
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TOMCAT WAS “BUFFALOED” AND CHUCKED INTO 


Shifting the saddle from the tired one to Shylock, the 
Tomeat went at once his northward path. 

Dodge, when once our gentleman reached that vigor- 
ous metropolis, took no absorbing interest in the Tom- 
cat. His kind was frequent in its causeways, and the 
Tomcat as a specimen owned no attribute beyond the 
common, save an inordinate appetite for rum and a 
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Ballard rifle. He could drink more liquor than was the 
custom of Dodge; also the Ballard attracted attention 
in a region where every fool used a Winchester and 
every wise mana Sharp’s. But neither the Tomcat’s 
capacity for strong drink, nor yet his rifle, could hold 
public curiosity for long, and within ten minutes after 
he strode into the Sound Asleep Saloon, and called for 
an initial drink, Dodge lost concern in him and turned 
to its own affairs. 

The Tomcat, now he was in Dodge, seemed in no 
haste to search forth Mr. Masterson. This was in no 
wise strange; for one thing, his Shylock pony needed 
rest. Shylock had been put in the Dodge corrals, and, 
gorging on alfalfa, was bravely filling out the hollows 
of his flanks. The Tomcat decided that he would abide 
in Dodge two days before sounding his war-cry. Then, 
just as night was drawing, he would saddle up and hunt 
the obnoxious Mr. Masterson. Upon meeting that offi- 
cer, the Tomcat would shoot him down. His mission 
thus happily concluded, he would make a spurring rush 
Panhandleward. Once more by the Canadian, he did 
not fear for his safety. 

Running the plan forward and back in what he called 
his mind, the Tomcat again reflected on what would be 
his glorious reward! His daring and stark manhood 
should become the theme on every lip! He would be 
no more the Tomcat, but gain re-baptism as the Man 
who downed Bat Masterson! The girls of the hurdy- 
gurdies would set his fame to music! Indeed, the 
Tomcat foresaw a gorgeous future when, returning to 
his native heath, he should wear laurel as that stout 
one who from the fame of Texas washed a stain away. 
These matters ran like a millrace in the 
vainglorious pate of the Tomcat as he 
loafed about the barrooms of Dodge, wait- 
ing for Shylock to recuperate, and the mo- 
ment of murder to ripely arrive. On occasion 
the Tomcat brushed by Mr. Masterson as the 
pair met in the narrow walks of Dodge. . But 
the Tomcat did not give his victim-to-be a 
look. ‘There was a steadfastness in the jade- 
stone stare of Mr. Masterson that was discon- 
certing to the Tomcat. Wherefore, the Tom- 
cat gazed up or down the street; but never 
once at Mr. Masterson. 

‘‘Never mind!”’ gritted the Tomcat behind 
his teeth, ‘‘I’ll try a shot at him if I swing 
for it.’”’ 

It was the day appointed by the virulent 
Tomcat for the destruction of Mr. Masterson. 
The Tomcat programmed the slaughter for 
that Jast moment when the setting sun should 
touch the hard gray skyline. The Tomcat 
might want in mental depth; but he was 
posted concerning the value of night as a 
trail-coverer. 

Under the pressure of great events to come, 
the Tomcat’s cunning had been so far pro- 
moted that he even thought of riding out of 
Dodge to the north after Mr. Masterson had 
been successfully wiped out. Then, it being 
dark, he could sweep to the unseen south; 
not alone his trail but his direction would 
thus be lost to whomsoever should pursue 
A hot-foot all-night ride should bring him to 
the Cimmaron. There he would be out of 
Kansas and into the Indian Territory, Texas, 
and celebration within easy throw. Now, all 
this might have come to pass as the slender 
wisdom of the Tomcat schemed it, had it not 
been for the unexpected. 

It stood four for the hour with every hon- 
est clock in Dodge when the Tomcat, killing 
time, came into the Sound Asleep Saloon. 
There, among other attractions, he found a 
noncommittal Mexican dealing monte. ‘The 
Tomcat cast a careless dollar on the queen, 
and lost. A second dollar vanished in pur- 
suit of its predecessor. At that, the Tomcat, 
holding Mexicans in cheap esteem, lifted up 
condemnatory voice. 

“This is a robbers’ roost,’’ quoth the de- 
pleted Tomcat, ‘‘an’ every gent in it is a 
hoss-thief.”’ 

Now Mr. Kelly, proprietor of the Sound 
Asleep Saloon, was present, dozing in a 
chair. The clamorous Tomcat aroused him 
with his uproar. It struck Mr. Kelly that 
the wide-flung extravagance of the Tomcat’s 
remark multiplied the insult it conveyed. 
Without ado Mr. Kelly, in retort to the slan- 
derous Tomcat, arose and exhaustively ‘‘buffaloed’’ 
that individual. 

When an offender is ‘‘buffaloed,’’ he is buffeted, 
shoved, choked, manhandled, and chucked into the 
street. Once on the sidewalk, he is kicked until jus- 
tice asks no more. In this instance, the Tomcat was 
excessively ‘‘buffaloed,’’ and at the close of the cere- 
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mony onnnted to the cheap hotel wherein he had 
pitched his camp, there to nurse his bruises and bind 
up his wounds. 

No, every violator of Western ethics is not ‘‘buffa- 
loed.’’ It is a method of reproof reserved for folk who 
are of small estate. When one is known for the sand- 
stone sort of his courage and the prompt accuracy of 
his gun, he is never “‘buffaloed.’ By his achievements 
he has raised himself superior to such reprimand, just 
as a Sioux warrior may lift himself above the power of 
tribal judges to ‘‘soldier-kill” him for misdemeanors, 
by his prowess in the field. Only humble malefactors 
are “‘buffaloed.’’ Those whose eminence forbids the 
ordeal may be shot instead. When one is too great to 
be “‘buffaloed,’’ the close season for that personage is 
atan end. He is open game to the gun of any man he 
injures. The law has abandoned him, and his hand 
must keep his head. 

That the Tomcat was disgracefuly ‘‘buffaloed’’ by 
the energetic Mr. Kelly may be accepted as evidence 
that he had no respectful standing in the estimation of 
Dodge. As stated, after it was over, he withdrew to 
cure his aches, while Mr. Kelly modified his own 
fatigues with three fingers of an Old Jordan which 
he kept especiaily for himself. 

The Tomcat had been so deeply ‘‘buffaloed’’ that he 
did not move from his blankets for two days. There- 
by the taking off of Mr. Masterson was deferred. In- 
deed, the current of the Tomcat’s blood-desires found 
itself deflected. When he crept forth, his ambition to 
kill Mr. Masterson had been supplanted by a vengeful 
wish to murder Mr. Kelly of the Sound Asleep Saloon. 

No one should marvel at this. Mr. Masr‘erson had 
injured only the Texas public. Mr. Kelly had come 
more nearly home with injuries personal to the limp- 
ing Tomcat himself. All men prefer a private to 
a public interest. it was but nature moving when 
the wronged Tomcat, forgetting Mr. Masterson, for 
whose hair he had come so far, gave himself heart 
and soul to how he might best spill the life of Mr. 
Kelly. 

After mature study, when now he was again 
abroad, the Tomcat could devise nothing better 
than to pull up his pony in front of the Sound 
Asleep Saloon, at the hour of eight in the even- 
ing, and attempt, from the saddle, to pot Mr. 
Kelly with the Ballard. ‘The Tomcat banged 
away with the Ballard all he knew, but the enter- 
prise went astray in double fashion. The Tomcat 
missed Mr. Kelly by a wide foot; also he killed a 
girl whose mission it had been to dance and sing, 
for public gratification, in the Sound Asleep Saloon. 

Shylock jumped sidewise at the flash, and the 
Tomcat—whose seat in the saddle had not been 
strengthened by his troubles—was thrown upon his 
head. Before he might recover, the Dodge popu 
lace piled itself above him and the Tomcat was 
taken captive by twenty hands at once. He would 
have been lynched, only Mr. Masterson charged 
into the press. With the Tomcat held fast in one 
fist, Mr. Masterson drew his six-shooter with the 
other and established therewith a zone of safety. 
Since the Alcalde, Mr. Wright, was at leisure, Mr. 
Masterson haled the Tomcat instantly before that 
magistrate. 

If one were writing fiction, one from this point 
would find open sailing. One would have nothing 
more difficult to do than empanel a jury, convict, 
and swing off the Tomcat. In this true relation, 
however, there opens no such gate of escape. One 
must now record a temporary good fortune that 
fell to the share of the Tomcat. 

The Tomcat, somewhat a-droop, was brought 
into the presence of Mr. Wright, Alcalde. Before 
a word might be said, a fusillade of pistol shots 
split the evening into splinters at the far end of 


the street. Two gentlemen, disagreeing, had 
adduced six-shooters in support of their posi- 
tions. 


The dispute, audible to all Dodge, aroused the 
liveliest curiosity. There befell a general stam- 
pede, every man rushing toward the forum where 
the debate was being waged. So universal was that 
sentiment of curiosity that it even swept the careful 
Mr. Masterson from his official feet. He forgot for 
the nonce the Tomcat. He recovered himself only to 
learn that the Tomcat was gone. Our furtive one 
had slipped away in the hurly -burly, and since the 
fleet Shylock—who had been left saddled in the street 
—was also absent, the assumption obtained that the 
two had departed together and were already over- 
hauling the distant Panhandle at the rate of fifteen 
miles the hour. 

Disgruntled for what he looked upon as the fruit of 
his own neglect, Mr. Masterson cinched a_ hurried 
saddle on to the best horse in Dodge, and flashed 
southward after the Tomcat. Mr. Masterson was 
twenty minutes behind the hurrying Tomcat. Laid 
flat on the ground and measured, those twenty min- 
utes in the swallow-like instance of Shylock would 
mean nothing short of seven miles. Mr. Masterson 
cursed as he remembered this, and considered how a 


stern chase is never a short chase. For all that, Mr. 
Masterson was resolved dead or alive to have his man 
again. 


“*T’ll get him,’’ said Mr. Masterson, ‘‘even if I have 
to swing and rattle with him plumb to the Rio Grande!”’ 

Mr. Masterson had one advantage over the Tomcat. 
He knew the country as a beggar knows his dish. At 
the end of the first three miles he swung into a short 
cut to the left. His design was to outride the Tomcat 
and cut him off on the banks of the White Woman. 
Once in the side trail, Mr. Masterson, like a good 
rider, disposed himself in the saddle so as to save his 
horse; the latter—big and rangy—uncoupled into that 
long, swinging gallop which carries the furthest be- 
cause it is the easiest of gaits. 

“It is the foxy thing to head this party off,’’ com- 
muned Mr. Masterson, as he swept along. ‘Once I’m 
in his front, he ought to be stre. A flying man never 
looks ahead.”’ 

The white alkali trail rung hard and loud beneath 
the horse’s hoofs. ‘There was a veil of cloud across 
the face of the sky. Then the west wind put it aside, 
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and the moon and the big stars looked down. A coyote 
punctuated the stillness with its staccato yelps. A 
jackrabbit jumped up and went bustling ahead, never 
leaving the paper-white streak of trail that seemed to 
fascinate it. At last, breath gone and wholly pumped, 
it had just instinctive sense enough to wabble a yard 
to one side, and escape being run down by the gallop- 
ing horse. A band of antelope brushed across in front 
like startled shadows. 

Mr. Masterson was not to be engaged by these phe- 
nomena of the hour and place; he must reach the 
White Woman in advance of the Tomcat. Lifting 
his horse to the work, Mr. Masterson nursed it 
through trail-devouring hours. 

Then there came an interference. It was midnight 
by the shining word of the moon when a low roaring, 
distant and muffled, like the beat of a million drums, 
broke on Mr. Masterson. It was up the wind and from 
the west. 

““‘What!’’ exclaimed Mr. Masterson aloud, and he 
pulled up his horse to listen. ‘‘It’s a good ways off 
as yet,’’ he continued. ‘‘It must be a hummer to send 
its word so far.’’ Then patting his horse’s neck: ‘‘My 
sympathies will be with you, old boy, when it 
reaches us.” 

Over in the northwest a cloud came suddenly up 
with the swiftness of a drawn curtain. One by one 
it shut out like a screen the stars and the moon. Mr. 
Masterson was on the ground in an instant. 

“It'll detain him as much as it does me,”’ thought 
Mr. Masterson, whose mind ran always on his quarry. 

Mr. Masterson took a pair of rawhide hobbles from 
the saddle and fastened the fore fetlocks of his horse. 
Then he stripped off the saddle. 


“T’ll leave you the blanket,’’ remarked Mr. Master- 





MR. MASTERSON PUT 
ASIDE HIS GLASSES 
AND PLANTED HIMSELF 
WHERE HE WOULD DO 
THE GREATEST GOOD 


son to itis horse, ‘‘but I’m going to need the saddle for 
myself.’ 

Mr. Masterson crouched upon the ground, making 
the saddle a roof to cover his head, the skirts held 
tight about his shoulders by the girths. The roar 
grew until from a million drums it improved to be 
a million flails on as many threshing floors. It was 
indeed a noble din. Mr. Masterson clawed the saddle- 
skirts tight, as with a swish and a swirl the hailstorm 
was upon him. The round hailstones beat upon the 
saddle like buckshot. They leaped and bounded along 
the ground. They showed of a size and hardness to 
compare with those marbles meant for children’s 
games. 

Saved by the saddle, Mr. Masterson came through 
without a mark. His horse, with nothing more de- 
fensive than a square of saddle-blanket, had no such 
luck. Above the drumming of the hailstones, Mr. 
Masterson might hear that unfortunate animal as, 
torn by mixed emotions of pain, amazement, and 
indignation, it bucked about the scene in a manner 
that would have done infinite grace to a circus. A best 
feature of the hailstorm was that it did not last five 
minutes; it passed to the south and east, and its 
mutterings grew fainter and more faint with every 
moment. 

The storm over, Mr. Masterson caught up his horse, 
which seemed much subdued of spirit by what it had 
gone through. As gently as might be—to humor the 
bruises—he re-cinched the heavy “Colorado saddle in its 
place. 

‘Better keep you moving now, old boy,’’ quoth 
Mr. Masterson. ‘“‘It’ll take the soreness out. You 
needn’t shout about it,’’ he conciuded, as the sorely 
battered horse gave a squeal of pain; ‘‘a hailstone 
isn't a bullet, and it might have been worse, you 
know.”’ 

Again Mr. Masterson stretched southward, and again 
the moon and stars came out to light the way. The 
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storm drew forth the acrid earth-smells that sleep in 
the grass-roots on the plains. To mix with these, it 
brought a breath from the pine-sown Rockies four 
hundred miles away. These are the odors which soak 
into a man and make him forever of the West. 

It was broad day when Mr. Masterson rode down 
to the lonely ford. He sighed with relief as his 
hawk eye showed him how no one had passed since 
the storm. 

‘I’m in luck!’’ said he. 

Mr. Masterson hobbled his horse, and set that tired 
animal to feed among the fresh green of the bottom. 
Mr. Masterson unslung a pair of tield-glasses which he 
wore for the good of his office, and sent a rearward 
glance along the trail. Rod by rod he picked it up for 
miles. There was no one in sight; he had come in 
ample time. 

“IT had ten miles the best of him by that cut-off,”’ 
ruminated Mr. Masterson. 

Then Mr. Masterson began to wish he had something 
to eat. However, he must starve till he got his man. 
He might have found a turkey in the brush-clumps 
along the White Woman. He might have risked the 
noise of a shot, being so far ahead. But Mr. Master- 
son did not care to eat a turkey raw, and he dared not 
chance a smoke; the Tomcat would have read the sign 
for miles and crept aside. Mr. Masterson drew his belt 
tighter by a hole, and thought on other things than 
breakfast. It wouldn’t be the first time that Mr. Mas- 
terson had missed a meal, and he consoled himself with 
that. It is an empty form of consolation, as he who 
tries may tell. 

“If there’s anything I despise, it’s hunger,’’ said 
Mr. Masterson. He was a desperate man at table. 
Mr. Masterson lay out of view, and kept his glasses 

on a strip five miles away where the trail ribboned 

over a hill. There, in the end, he found what he 
sought. Mr. Masterson had made out the Tomcat, 

a bobbing speck in the distance. 

Mr. Masterson put aside his glasses, and planted 
himself where he would do the greatest good. While 
concealed, he still commanded the approach to 
the ford. To give his presence weight, Mr. Mas- 
terson possessed a 16-pound buffalo gun—a Sharp’s, 
.50-calibre. 

‘‘As I remember this party,’’ soliloquized Mr. 
Masterson, ‘‘I don’t reckon now he’s got sense 
enough to surrender when he’s told. And when 
I think of that little lady dead in Dodge, I don’t 
feel like taking chances on him. I'll hail him, and 
if he hesitates the risk is his.”’ 

Thirty minutes had come and gone since Mr. 
Masterson through his glasses followed the Tom- 
cat down the far-off slope. Shylock, stanch as 
whalebone though he was, had found the clip a 
killer. He was not covering ground as in the be- 
ginning. There they were at last; the weary pony 
and the hunted man, both showing the wear and 
tear of pace. 

Ballard ready on his hip, the Tomcat, giv- 
ing a nervous backward look, brought Shylock 
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to a walk. The broken pony came stumbling 
down to the ford. Mr. Masterson, with his mighty 
buffalo gun, aroused himself for official busi- 
ness. 


‘‘Drop that rifle!’ said Mr. Masterson. 

It was like a bolt from the blue to the spent 
and shaken Tomcat. He gulped and gasped in 
a startled way. Then despair standing in the 
stead of courage, he tossed the Ballard into his 
left hand and fired, bang! at Mr. Masterson’s 
face where it showed above the bank. The bul- 
let tossed the dust a yard to the left. Mixed 
bloods and Indians at their best are but poor 
hands with a rifle, and the Tomcat was at his 
worst. 

With the crack of the Ballard came the roar of 
the Sharp’s. The great bullet, which would have 
torn its way through the vitals of a buffalo bull at 
six hundred yards, brought the Tomcat whirling 
from the saddle like a stricken wild duck. What 
with sheer weariness, and an inadvertent yank at 
the Spanish bits, as the Tomcat went overboard, 
poor Shylock also stumbled and fell. He came 
down on the Tomcat; in the scramble to get to 

his feet, Shylock blundered and fell upon the Tom- 
cat again. Mr. Masterson flirted another cartridge 
into the buffalo gun. Then he warily approached the 
Tomcat, muzzle to the fore, finger on trigger. A 
dying man will sometimes pull a six-shooter with the 
last flicker of his failing strength, and gulp venge- 
ance as he quits the earth. 

Mr. Masterson seized the Tomcat by the shoulders 
and dragged him from under Shylock—still heaving 
and plunging to regain his feet. There was no call 
for a second look; the experienced Mr. Masterson 
could tell by the ash-color struggling through the tan 
that the death-draw was on the Tomcat at the very 
moment. 

The Tomcat, hiccoughing and bleeding, lay on the 
short stiff grass and rolled a hateful eye on his de- 
stroyer. Mr. Masterson, thinking on the girl who 
died in Dodge, gave back a look as hateful. And this, 
in the midst of the lonesome plains, is what these spoke 
to one another—these, the slayer and the slain—to show 
how bald is truth. 

“You blank-blankcd-blankety-blank! you ought to 
have made a better shot than that!’’ said the Tomcat. 

“Well, you blank-blanked murderer, I did the best 
I could,’’ said Mr. Masterson. 

It was an hour later. Mr. Masterson, as he walked 
his horse over the hill upon which he had first beheld 
the coming of the Tomcat, halted and looked back. 
Shylock of the empty saddle nosed up to Mr. Master- 
son’s horse in a friendly way. Five miles to the south, 
on the banks of the White Woman, a raven wheeled 
and stooped. Away to the left a coyote yelped—an- 
other yelped in answer, and then another. Mr. Mas- 
terson shrugged his wide shoulders. The coyote by 
daylight makes grewsome melody. 

‘“The ground was too hard to let me dig a grave, 
said Mr. Masterson, as he turned his horse’s nose again 
toward Dodge, ‘‘even if I’d had the tools. Besides, 
I’m not an undertaker; I’m a sheriff.’’ 
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a farm to the north, and dull blood-red on some 

of the bayonets of Captain Foulke’s detachment. 

The farm had hoisted the white flag first and 
fired afterward, and the detachment had run like mad 
—toward the farm. 1989, Private G. Brown, had won 
the race by a stratagem, entering a window instead 
of a door, and executing a masterly flank attack. 7s 
bayonet was twisted, and when he fell behind the 
rest to hammer it straight with a stone, the Captain 
joined him. 

‘“You’ve done good work to-day, Brown,”’ he said. 
“If I can find a way to record it—”’ 

‘‘Put it in the defaulter-sheet, sir,’’ Brown suggested 
cheerfully. The previous records of his service were 
there! The Captain shook his head. 

‘It’s a pity that a brave soldier should be in there,’’ 
he said gravely. ‘‘Especially a man who could get his 
stripes. Why the deuce don’t you buck up?” 

Brown shifted two fowls from one shoulder to the 
other, and fidgeted with his belt. 

‘*Doesn’t seem anything to make me,”’ he explained. 
‘I might if I had a charge of my own.’’ 

‘‘Then you’d better— Confound those boys. They’ll 
have it over.’’ The Captain ran to the drift, where the 
ration cart was tilted on one wheel, and used strong 
words to the sergeant. The sergeant used strong 
words to the men, the men used strong words to the 
Kaffirs, and the Kaffirs used strong words to the kick- 
ing mules. Private Brown stopped again to tie up his 
shoe laces, and used strong words to himself. 

“If that blooming farm doesn’t burn down—as it 
won’t—there’ll be something more for the ‘records.’ 
The Captain’s right, blessed if he isn’t, I’m a fool—a 
blooming fool!” 

Then he overtook his officer with huge swinging 
strides. He was a long, good-looking youth, and led 
the battalion forward at football. 

‘Looks as if the fire’s going out, sir,’’ he suggested. 
‘‘There wasn’t enough paper to fire the wood properly, 
if I’m a judge.’’ As he 
had removed most of the 
paper, he had _ special 
qualifications for judging. 

‘‘Umph!”’ The Captain 
looked behind him at the 
faint red glare. .‘‘We 
can’t go back now.”’ 

Brown shifted the fowls 
again. It seemed to re- 
lieve his feelings. 

“Will you be dropping 
me at the blockhouse 
again, sir?’’ He had vol- 
unteered for the trek, in 
place of a man who was 
footsore. 

‘*Ye-es,’’ the Captain 
said slowly. ‘‘I’m tak- 
ing Hughes away on his 
promotion. I’ve the 
Colonel’s orders to select 
some one to take charge 
in his place. I’ve se- 
lected you, et gad 
Brown—I’m taking a 
risk.’’ 

He looked hard at 
Brown, who flushed un- 
der his tan. 

“IT hope you'll drop on 
me heavy, sir, if I let you 
in,’’ he said emphatically, 
‘‘and—and—thank you— 
About that farm. I could 
easy drop over and fire it 
again.”’ 

‘“Umph! It’s a good 
seven miles, and there 
are always a few Boers 
knocking about.” 

“T don’t mind ¢hem. 
That isn’t against me in 
the—the records.’’ He had taken a sudden dislike to 
mentioning the defaulter-sheets. ‘Knowing the place, 
I'd be all right, and if I wasn’t it would only be one 
short at the Post.’’ 

The Captain did not answer till they were nearly at 
the blockhouse; then he nodded. 

‘“‘Very well,’’ he agreed. 

He installed Brown in charge of his little garrison 
—the usual seven men—then he and his detachment 


T: ERE was sun-red in the west, and fire-red over 


trudged wearily along to the siding where they were 
to entrain. Brown acknowledged the congratulations 
of his comrades with successive grunts, handed over 
the fowls to Saunders, who acted as cook, and sat 
down on a biscuit-box outside the barbed wire fence, 
hung with jingling cans. He sat there a long time, 
with his elbow on his knee, and his chin on his hand, 
looking into the twilight, where the stars were begin- 
ning to blink. Presently Lee strolled out and joined 
him. 

‘““Thinkin’ of things, matey? Ah-h!—Makes yer 
think, lookin’ at them ’ere bloomin’ ’ills, an’ them 
‘ere bloomin’ stars. A chap’s boun’ to think w’en ’e’s 
dry!’ 

Brown roused suddenly and slapped his leg. 

‘‘Smell this, old chap!’ He held out his water bottle. 

Lee smelled it eagerly, and heaved a sigh of satisfac- 


tion. Then he called the others and they sniffed in 
turn. They fetched Saunders from his cooking to 


have a smell too—being fair-minded men. 

‘‘Saw the jar on the table as I scrambled in the win- 
dow,’’ Brown explained complacently. ‘‘Chucked the 
tablecloth over it .as I passed, to keep it out of notice 
of them as can’t keep off liquor.”” He winked. ‘‘A 
Boer at the door turned as I was doing it, and nearly 
pipped me ’fore I gave him point. He shouted, and 
they all came bunking along the passage. I bayo- 
neted the first chap, but couldn’t get it out. Luck- 
ily for me, the passage was narrow, and they were too 
crowded to get their guns up. So I just landed out 
with my fists and feet! Then the Captain and the 
others came in like a hurricane, and I went down with 
half a dozen Boers on top of me. ‘Mind Brown,’ the 
Captain shouted, ‘he’s underneath.’ I couldn’t shout 
myself, ’cause my breath was squeezed out. When 


they pulled them off top of me I was so winded that 
I had to go and lie down—alongside of the jar!’’ He 
winked again. 

‘“’Ow much do you reckon was in it?’’ asked Nipper 
Jones, wiping his hand thoughtfully across his mouth. 





SHE OFFERED EACH A SPOONFUL, AND THEY PRETENDED TO EAT IT 


‘’ Bout three gallon—now.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t ’e burn the shanty?”’ 

‘‘He set light to it, but it didn’t catch properly.”’ 

‘‘Wotho!”’ said Smiler Harris. ‘‘We’ll do a little 
trek on our own to-morrer!’’ Brown frowned. 

‘‘There’ll be no leaving this post while /’vz in charge. 
’Tain’t no use grousing. ‘They’re my orders— _ But 
I’ve got the Captain’s leave to go by myself and fire it 
again.”’ 
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SHE LOOKED AT HIM DOUBTFULLY FOR A FEW SECONDS 


‘*Wot you won't do, in course, while there’s anythink 
to go back for,’’ said Taffy. Williams with a grin. 

‘““What I'll do sure as a man’s drunk on pay day,”’ 
said Brown steadily. ‘‘And there'll be no going back, 
‘cause we can’t spare men from here.”’ 

‘‘Nipper an’ me ’ll go with yer,’’ suggested Smith; 
but Brown shook his head again. 

“Can't risk men,’’ he pronounced. ‘I tell you 
what Vll do, though. I'll take all the water boitles 
—I can sling ’em on a strap—and fill ’em. Only mind 
this, if I don’t come back, there’s no coming after 
me. This blockhouse has got to be held. TZhat’s my 
orders.” 

The men looked at one another; then they looked at 
Brown. He was the biggest man, and the stronges:, 
and a little above their class, which told more. 

‘Seems to me,’’ said Smiler, ‘‘as the commander-in- 
chief ’as brought ina scheme of army reform—begin- 
nin’ with ’isself!’’ 

After supper two packs of war-worn cards were pro- 
duced for whist. Smiler’s pack was fairly satisfactory 
every card being represented by a whole or a fragment; 
but two of Williams’s cards were missing. They re- 
placed them by a biscuit and a lump of sugar, as- 
signed to the dealer and elder hand. 

“Yer might ’ave nicked a pack of cards, Gen’ral,”’ 
Lee observed, ‘‘seein’ as we only got one ’ole pack, an’ 
two ‘ole fours.” 

‘*You haven’t,”’ 
sentry-go.”’ 

‘Sentry be blowed,’’ said Macdonald. ‘‘I’ll 'ave a 
lookout between the deals, same as usual.”’ 

‘You won’t!’’ Brown brought his big fist down on 
the pile of biscuit-tins that served asa table. ‘‘We’ll 
have a proper lookout while this show is in my charge. 
That’ s my orders.” 

There was a grumbling murmur. The men looked 
at Lee, who was usually their spokesman, but he shook 
his head. He always had a liking for Brown, and he 
had been a good soldier—before he was a bad one. 

‘‘Orders,’’ said Taffy 
Williams, ‘‘depends on 
wot is be’ind ’em.”’ 

Brown leaned forward, 
and wagged a long finger 
at him. 

‘*Behind ’em,’’ he said, 


said Brown sharply. ‘‘Mac is on 


‘is military law — and 
me.”’ 

There was an ominous 
growl, and Macdonald 


smiled evilly. 

“T’ll -account for one 
part,’’ he growled, ‘‘you 
puffed-up—”’ 

Brown rose, and Mac- 
donald jumped up simul- 
taneously, but Lee inter- 
vened. 

‘*Mates,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
can back-jaw as much as 
you like; but ’e’s right, 
an’ you know it.” 

There was an awkward 
silence. Ted Murphy 
broke it. 

‘‘Faith, Gin’ral,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ye’ll be afther 
savin’ a week av me pay 
from them gamblin’ 
spalpeens. Oi’d rather 
do senthry-go, an’ trust 
meself to the Boers.’’ 

He picked up his rifle, 
and slouched to the door, 
but Macdonald faced him 
furiously. 

“I ain’t ’andin’ over 
my jobs to nobody,” he 
yelled, ‘tan’ that’s mili- 
tery lore—an’ me /”’ 

Thereupon he seized 
his rifle, and marched up 
and down outside. Brown saw that the whist-players 
had their rifles ready. Then he went outside and in- 
spected the sentry. The sentry inspected 47 also. 

‘I’m all right,’’ he growled. 

“If you ain’t, no one ain’t, Mac,”’ said Brown. ‘‘The 
best eye and ear of the lot of us, you've got.”’ Mac 
grunted. ‘It wasn’t that, mate. I—I wanted to shake 
hands with you.”’ 

When Smiler relieved Mac, Brown joined him also, 
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and stopped till Lee took a turn. Then he went all 
round the fence, listened with his ear to the ground, 
and went to ‘‘bed.”’ 

‘‘Fancy you're a bloomin’ gen’ral, young ’un?’’ Lee 
inquired good humoredly. Brown laughed nervously. 

“I’ve got my show to run,’’ he apologized. Small 
show or big show, a show of his own makes a man. 

The next morning Corporal Brown made his little 
army clean their arms, pile an extra row of big stones 
on the samgar, or breastwork round the trench, and 
fire some bushes which obstructed the view of ‘‘Dog 
Kopje.’’ They called it that because Lee had put a 
dying dog out of his misery there, and laboriously dug 
a grave in the hard soil for him. 

‘*Couldn’t be worrited with the beastie’s ’owls,’’ he 
apologized, ‘‘Like a lurcher wot I ’ad onst, ’e was.”’ 

When the garrison was in order, Brown set out 
with eight water bottles slung over his shoulder, tak- 
ing cover (for his legs chiefly!) of mimosa scrub, and 
bowlders, and ant-hills, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions which the Captain had often given them. 

“It don’t seem right to be hiding from a pack of 
Boers,’’ he reflected, ‘‘but if I don’t get back, there’s 
no telling what those chaps will do. I’ve got my re- 
sponsibilities.’” Which was a new view of life to Cor- 
poral Brown. 

He scrutinized the farm from a clump of trees, and 
approached it cautiously along a hedge. From this 
hedge he advanced in extended order to an outhouse. 
Then he heard a noise in the farm. He became rigid, 
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and raised his rifle steadily. After a few seconds he 
heard it again. It sounded like a muffled sob. He 
lowered the rifle and mopped his forehead. 

‘‘Some of the women come back,’’ he muttered, 
‘“‘and found—what we left. I ain’t going to face ¢hem. 
They've got their feelings, the same as other people.’’ 

He listened intently, and heard the sound again and 
again. ‘Then it rose toa sharp cry. 

‘‘Hang me!’’ he said, ‘tif it isn’t a blooming kid. 
It must have been left behind and got back to the 
house!’ 

He skirmished from the shed to the stoep, from the 
stoep to the window, from the window to the door, and 
from the door to another door. In the kitchen he saw 
a baby, about eighteen months old, tiptoeing vainly to 
reach a piece of bread on the dresser. She was a chubby 
little girl, with big blue eyes and light hair, and the 
tears had made white tracks down her grubby little 
face. When she saw him she backed away, with her 
small hands clinched in fright. 

‘“‘Ka!”’ she cried with a gasp. ‘‘Ka!’’ She meant 
Khaki, the Boer term for our soldiers. 

“I won’t hurt you, baby,” he protested, with clumsy 
gentleness; but the child backed further away, till the 
wall stopped her. 

‘Ka!’ she cried shakily, ‘‘Ka!’’ 

‘‘Ka not hurt,’’ he assured her. ‘Ka good. Baby 
not cry.”’ 

She continued crying softly, and it occurred to him 
that perhaps she was hungry. He produced a biscuit 


from his pocket. She held toa chair with one hand, 
and stretched out the other slowly. He inserted the 
biscuit at arm’s length. She looked at him doubtfully 
for a few seconds, with one eye on the biscuit. Then 
she ate it so greedily that she half choked. 

‘‘Not so fast,’’ he remonstrated, but she finished it 
rapidly. So he gave her another. He thought that 
she was probably thirsty too. He found some milk on 
the dresser, but it had gone sour. He fetched some 
water instead. When she had finished the cupful, he 
wiped her eyes and mouth, and gave her another bis- 
cult. She held up her mouth. 


‘““Kus Ka!’’ she offered. He kissed her and took her: 


on his knee. 

‘Poor little girl,’’ he said. ‘‘ Poor little girl.’’ 

The child nestled against him and held his tunic 
with one hand, while she fed herself with the other. 
Then she went to sleep, shuddering and catching her 
breath every few seconds. Each time he drew her a 
little closer. When she was sleeping soundly, he laid 
her on the sofa, and stretched himself to get the pins 
and needles out of his arm. Then he went in search of 
fresh fuel to add to the charred pile against the house. 
Failing anything better, he tore the paper out of some 
books, and chopped up the kitchen table and some 
chairs, and poured a can of oil over the whole. He went 
back to the kitchen and lunched off some dry bread and 
dzitong, and a generous dose from the jar, watered cau- 
tiously. Then he had a look at the child. ‘‘Wonder 
what kids eat?”’ he muttered. (Contznued on page 27.) 








fae CREAT COOK TRUST 


A STORY OF HOW A DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT NEARLY RESULTED IN THE ANNIHILATION OF ALL COOKS 


By KENNETH BROWN : : : 


own world that I fell in love with Edith Wooster 

of New York. For one year I had been lost to my 

friends and to the world, of which it would be false 
modesty to say I was not a distinguished ornament. 
In a discussion, just after my graduation, my practical 
knowledge of sociological matters was questioned, in 
spite of my having written the most brilliant thesis, 
on ‘“The Soul of a Workingman,’’ that a Harvard Com- 
mencement had ever produced. My thesis was asserted 
to be the product of books, not of personal acquaint- 
ance with what I wrote about, and while its brilliance 
was freely admitted, its convincingness to the well- 
informed was denied. 

That night I disappeared and wandered for three 
hundred and sixty-five days through all ranks of labor- 
dom, till I felt that I had exhausted the subject, till 
I admitted the truth of what the questioner of my 
thesis had asserted. The knowledge of the lower 
world that I gained during this year now not only 
became of tremendous use in furthering my love affair 
with Edith Wooster, but indirectly led me into the 
greatest scheme that the mind of man had ever con- 
ceived—the Great Cook Trust—as I shall tell. 

I had always been used to a good deal of feminine 
admiration, and, perhaps because of this, marrying 
had never been to me anything except a remote pos- 
sibility, like growing old, or dying. I am not in the 
least of an amorous disposition, and love-making had 
been for me nothing except a pleasant social amuse- 
ment, an affair of the intellect, not of the senses—al- 
though I had noticed, not without a certain pitying 
contempt, how profoundly it often affected other men, 
at least for a time. Yet now I found my whole will 
bent on marrying Edith, the only child of a man who 
was said never to see the initials of his country ex- 
cept in the monogram which stands for our unit of 
currency, and who piled millions on millions as chil- 
dren heap sand on sand. Old Wooster opposed me, 
and I have often wondered since how much this oppo- 
sition determined me on marrying Edith. It was the 
first opposition I had ever encountered, I, who had 
wandered free, encountered barriers, and barriers were 
an insult. 

My courting was curious. With Edith, of course, I 
had no trouble; but suddenly I became as punctilious as 
any little princeling of Europe. It had never occurred 
to me that the consent of parents was a necessary pre- 
requisite to marriage; but when I found the consent 
withheld, and withheld in an offensive manner, I de- 
termined to force it. I could easily have eloped with 
Edith. I might have married her without her father’s 
consent, since she was of age. Instead, I sought an 
audience with old Wooster, and at the audience de- 
manded the hand of his daughter, like the hero of any 
historical novel. 

There never was any great sympathy between me 
and my father-in-law to be, even later when we were 
hand-in-glove associates in the Cook Trust, and at 
this interview our mutual dislike of each other was 
near ferocity. My ideas and ideals—sitting lightly 
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upon me as they often do on a young man—were those 
I had got at Harvard: In Fine Arts 3, in Geology 4, in 
English 12—Norton, Shaler, and Briggs, modified or in- 
tensified by my year among the working class. Old 
Wooster had one simple standard, the dollar mark. 
The newspapers that he subsidized spoke of the thou- 
sands he employed; they might as well have praised 
him for the red and white corpuscles that lived in his 
veins. 

Our interview was one in which a humorist would 
have found delight, so thoroughly did our ideals clash, 
so genuine was the contempt of each for each. 

‘*You can play-act and sing and kick a football about 
with other boys,’’ Wooster said, with a glance more 
cutting than his words. 

“I can earn my living,’ I interrupted fiercely. 

“In what manner?’’ he sneered. 

‘With these hands—at a dollar and a half aday!”’ I 
exclaimed proudly. 

“Yes, you are a big husky fellow. I dare say you 
might earn your living digging a ditch.”’ 

or the first time I realized the utter dissimilarity 
between the standards I had been taught were worth 
holding and those held by such men as Wooster. I 
had, of course, heard of mercenary standards often 
enough; what they meant I had never appreciated 
before. I saw I had made a profound tactical mistake, 
had lowered myself in his eyes when I thought I was 
showing my manhood. At the same time, as if I were 
awakening from sleep, I became aware of my powers. 
I knew that this man, who wrecked railroads at will, 
who could almost make or unmake the prosperity of 
the country, was but an infant, in comparison with 
me, in real ability. 

I turned to him quite calmly; ‘‘There is something 
else I can do—I can marry your daughter with your 
full consent inside of a year,’’ and walked from the 
room without waiting for an answer 


II 


DuRING the next year I discovered my genius for or- 
ganization. At my interview with old Wooster, a plan 
for bringing him to his knees had flashed through my 
mind, a plan so chimerical and absurd that I am con- 
vinced no other mind than my own would have enter- 
tained it for an instant. To me, even with its absurdi- 
ties, its almost infinite possibilities were patent from 
the outset. 

To be brief—for to tell everything in detail would 
require a library—during this year I organized the 
whole of the domestic labor of New York into a union, 
which came to be known—at first jocularly, and then 
in mingled fear and hate—as the Cook Trust. And 
this stupendous machine I had called into being for 
one girl, held leveled at one man. Had he known of 
it he might well have sought flight in the grave, but 
it was begun and carried on in a secrecy always well 
maintained, and, at first, perfectly impenetrable. This 
I consider the greatest proof of my genius: to be able 
to inspire in the inchoate mass of cooks, butlers, cham- 
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bermaids, and the rest of this class, a faithfulness which 
not only followed me to their temporary pecuniary loss, 
but inspired them to hold their tongues instead of vaunt- 
ing each little victorious step and so defeating complete 
ultimate victory. 

The position from which I directed my campaign was 
that of butler in the Wooster household, J had a genius 
for acting (at Harvard I was the star of the Hasty Pud- 
ding theatricals) and no one—not even Edith—suspected 
me the whole time that I was there. My strategic po- 
sition was masterly. I was in the enemy’s inner cita- 
del; every move of his I could discount; every sign of 
weakness and exhaustion was revealed tome. In ad- 
dition, Edith, who might have forgotten me in my ab- 
sence, received letters from her lover in a mysterious 
manner that served to envelop the thought of him 
with ever greater glamour. 

After my interview with Wooster, Edith was bidden 
to stay in her chamber, zzcommunicado, for a week, 
after the fashion of daughters of the Middle Ages, and 
this she did with tears and repinings. At the end of 
that time Wooster relented. The society columns of 
the papers related that I had gone from New York and 
was disporting myself at Bar Harbor. The society 
papers were wrong; for before the end of the week I 
was installed as butler in the Wooster household. 

Wooster released Edith from her imprisonment all 
sighs and tears, but the same day she found beneath 
her plate, at her solitary luncheon, a letter from her 
absent lover. She was too pleased and frightened to 
question any of the servants as to how it got there, 
and none of them would have known about it if she 
had. (She did not connect the letter and the new 
butler.) When Wooster came home that night he 
found a rosy and happy daughter, who bore a slurring 
reference to her lover with smiling equanimity. Woos- 
ter felt that he had cured her of what, in the language 
of the sensation novels, is called ‘ther mad infatua- 
tion,’’ and her continued cheerfulness, as time wore 
on, lulled. him in his sense of a love affair well broken 
up. But thereafter, as I have said, at irregular inter- 
vals and in unexpected places—in her card-case, in her 
powder-box, beneath her pillow, inside the book she 
was reading where she had left a mark, once even in 
a box of roses her father himself brought her, and 
which he had left standing a few minutes in the hall 
—appeared these letters from me. No wonder the 
thought of me did not grow cold in her heart. 


In a few months my organization of cooks had proe-. 
ceeded far enough so that I was enabled to begin drop- 
ping the woe of the universe upon my prospective—at 
that time not very prospective—father-in-law. It may 
seem absurd to think of a man who held the happiness. 
of thousands, of millions, in his power,-being plagued 
by trouble with his servants. And so it must have 
seemed to him; for when the annoyance of it first 
began to penetrate to him he raged as a lion might 
who was caught in a mouse-trap and could not get. 
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out. He appeared to scent an indefinable conspiracy 
against himself, although he could not be even mor- 
ally sure of it. When his meals began to fail he would 
co out to restaurants, but he was a man with domestic 
tastes—of which much was made in the newspapers 

_ favorable to him—and was not suited with this. At 
last, after a number of meals cooked by his butler— 
the butler remained faithful to him through all his 
troubles—he roared out that he would have cooks no 
matter at what price—a thousand dollars a month, if 
necessary. (I can cook as good a chafing-dish supper 
as any chef in Paris, but I managed to turn out exe- 
crable stuff for Wooster. ) 

When this offer of the baited millionaire became 
noised about, there was tremendous clamor among my 
cooks to accept it. One of the secrets of my success is 
that I know when to give in; that and the disinterested 
way in which I act. As butler I always turned three- 
fourths of my wages into the common fund. I was 
never self-seeking and was incorruptible. I now called 
the cooks together and told them to accept this munifi- 
cent offer of Wooster’s, wrung from him by his stom- 
ach. There wasarush"for his house. He was almost 
suffocated with cooks. Fifteen hundred called in two 
days, outsiders coming from as far away as Omaha, 
Nebraska. And the result was exactly what I had 
foreseen: fourteen hundred and ninety-nine disap- 

ointed and one happy. At that price he did not 
eel like hiring the two he had been in the habit 
of keeping. 

For a few weeks matters went smoothly in the Woos- 
ter household, and I waited in some anxiety to see if 
there was any mistake in my reckoning. The first re- 
sult I had anticipated came: the fortunate cook was 
practically ostracized from cook society, though with 
the wages he was receiving he could afford to laugh 
at that. I watched Wooster to see if he would let 
the present state of affairs continue. I had not sized 
him up as a man who would patiently eat thousand- 
dollar-a-month dinners for long. For a few square 
meals he derived tremendous satisfaction from his 
knife and fork; then I could see that the food be- 
gan to choke in his throat. He had too good an 
idea of values to enjoy being subject to extortion 
with every bite. 

At the end of the first month Wooster announced that 
he was going to cut wages in half. The cook came to 
me with tears in his eyes; his elysium was shrinking. 
The crisis I had hoped for had come. I said to him: 
“Now, Alphonse, as Chief Grand Generalissimo Cuisi- 
nier’’—that was my official title: we tickled ourselves 
with large names, and I was able to accept nothing 
less from my enthusiastic followers—‘‘I have given 
permission to all to cook for Wooster the Oppressor 
atya thousand dollars a month. If you remember, I 
distinctly stated at the time that this was to prove to 
all of you the mistake of ever knuckling under to mere 
money power in our profession.’’ (This wasa lie. I 
had said nothing of the kind, but Alphonse nodded 
grave acquiescence.) ‘‘Now,’’ I continued, “if you 
wish to prostitute your art and your honor to even 
a smaller bait—a bait for a minnow, not for a trout, 
you have my official permission to do it.’’ My meta- 
phors were rather mixed; but I have found that mixed 
metaphors, like mixed drinks, are often more potent 
than straight ones. ‘‘But, Alphonse, my dear fellow’’ 
—here I trickled a tremor of emotion through my 
voice—‘‘you have enemies even among your brother 
chefs. There are some who were once admirers of 
your science and skill—disciples, I might almost say 
—and now they have turned against you for betray- 
ing our order, as they feel you have. You know the 
poem, ‘Just for a handful of silver he left us’—Al- 
phonse, it might have been written about you. The 
poet with his mystical prescience seemed to see you 
as he wrote. But,’’ I interrupted myself, ‘‘forgive my 
digression. Stay with Wooster for five hundred dol- 
lars this coming month—for two hundred and fifty the 
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next—for a hundred and twenty-five the next—for a 
beggarly sixty-two dollars and fifty cents the next— 
Pace 


‘“‘Nevvaire!’’ he shrieked. ‘‘Ah, Monsieur Shief 
Grand Generalissimo Cuisinier, a thick meest hass 





REPORTERS DOGGED HIS FOOTSTEPS 


been before my eyes. I haf been begotted in my 
desire for the monee. I thank you for to haf made 
me see clear again.’’ 

Thus skilfully played upon, he talked long of the 
scurvy trick played upon him, of his cookish honor, 
untarnished until the devil Wooster tempted him. He 
was voluble after the manner of his race, and carried 
himself along on the stream of his volubility. He 
shook the dust of the Wooster mansion from his feet, 
and I caused a rumor to be circulated that he had not 
even received his promised wage for this month he 
had stayed. Then I tipped him the wink to accept 
this rumor as the best way of rehabilitating himself 
with his fraternity, and he took it with such eager- 
ness that before long he really believed it himself. 

Our organization made of this whole affair a great 
grievance, and when, driven to desperation, Wooster 
again bruited about a thousand-dollar offer, not a cook 
responded. 


IV 


SEVEN months after I came as butler into the Woos- 
ter household, the Cook Trust—I might as well use the 
name that afterward became fastened to it in place of 
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the long and ornate one we adopted—the Cook Trust 
was in such a perfect state of organization that Woos- 
ter, except for the pitiful attempts of Edith, might al- 
most have starved to death. He gave up trying to eat 
at home, and took his meals at Delmonico’s. Two days 
after he appeared there, not only the cooks but also the 
waiters failed to put in an appearance. There was no 
strike, no talk of strike, simple absence. Wooster 
went to Sherry’s. The same thing happened there. 
He moved to another and still another, but presently 
his very zz¢tention of going to a restaurant or hotei— 
whenever I was able to learn of it—was sufficient to 
make of it a foodless desert. A blind terror descended 
on the millionaire, and he scurried about like the Wan- 
dering Jew, popping into miserable little restaurants 
on side streets with the furtive look of a hunted mur- 
derer. I almost became sorry for the old rascal. And 
even this surreptitious manner of obtaining his food 
was presently frustrated through some enterprising 
reporter remarking on the hoodoo effect of Wooster 
in the eating line. After that reporters used to dog 
his footsteps to see where he was going to eat, and 
whether he would succeed in obtaining a meal; for 
by this time the curious action of the cooks had be- 
come the topic of greatest public interest in New 
York. It was this hoodoo quality of Wooster’s which 
first gave him the bad name which contributed not a 
little to his ultimate destruction, and to my own es- 
cape when the Cook Trust became so powerful that 
the people were transformed into a mob and destroyed 
it through brute force. 

The time was now ripe, I judged, for another in- 
terview with my father-in-law to be. His manner 
toward me—in my proper person—was quite different 
from what it had been last time. He received me 
with the eagerness with which a hunted fox dives 
into a hole. I was from out of town; I had perhaps 
not heard the obloquy attached to him, did not know 
that his name had become execrated in this greatest 
city of our country. 

“You’re not looking well,’’ I said sympathetically. 

‘‘Lionel’’—he had never before called me by my 
Christian name—‘‘I’ve aged ten years since you saw 
me. Yes, confound it!’’ he roared, plucking up spirit 
again, ‘‘this country has gone to the dogs, and it used 
to be the finest country God ever made.’’ And then, 
with a little urging he told me ail his trouble. ‘‘I 
would go to Europe to-morrow to live,’’ he ended up, 
‘if it weren’t for the ocean voyage.’’ His voice 
dropped to a terrified whisper. ‘‘Suppose, on the 
way over, in mid-ocean, the cooks should refuse to 
cook, the waiters to wait. Oh, the horror of it! They 
would turn me adrift in a boat—throw me overboard.”’ 
He put his hands over his eyes and shook as with palsy 
at the dreadful thought. 

‘‘No, I daren’t risk it,’’ he continued brokenly, as I 
laid my hand on his arm and murmured a few sooth- 
ing words in his ear. ‘‘No, Lionel, I’m a doomed man 
—I’m locoed. My club is shut up because all the ser- 
vants have gone. And my nerve is gone as they. 
Shall I tell you to what I have been driven?’ His 
awestruck voice thrilled me. ‘I have voluntarily 
raised wages on seven railroad sytems this summer 
to try to break the hoodoo.’’ 

“Is it on account of your business methods?”’ I asked 
in a low tone. 

‘‘Business nothing!’’ he flared up. ‘‘I can beat any- 
thing living at business. Didn’t I break the strongest 
bull combination that’s ever been formed, not three 
months ago? But what can I doin this? They have 
no organization to get an injunction against—no union 
to buy up.’’ He clutched wildly at the air, as if in 
truth the atmosphere were his impalpable enemy, and 
he would strangle it. 

‘“‘What would you give, my dear Mr. Wooster’’—I 
leaned toward him confidentially—‘‘if I could stop this 
affair for you, remove this blight from your life?”’ 

‘Give!’ he sprang to his feet. ‘‘I’d give you a mil- 
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Economy usually means sacrifice of style, of 
quality, of wear—or perhaps all three—and your 
pride as well. Not so of Helmet Brand Collars. 
They’re the most economical because the most 
stylish, the best fitting and most durable—and 
moderate in price, as well. At leading dealers, 
isc. each, 2 for 25¢c. Why pay more? 
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Minto and Werner are two of the many popular styles 
in our Helmet Brand, made also in a variety of heights. 
Write for our Style Booklet, which shows all the leading 
shapes and heights in up-to-date collars. It will guide 
you in matters of correct dress. Sent free on request. 


Corliss, Coon @ Company 
Dept. R Troy, N. Y. 














Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


ydrozon 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
hysicians. It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
ites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Q Cetizoanctan 5° H Prince Street 

woh New York 
Booklet on the rational trea’ 

FREE } of Diseases sent free. meni 














SOMETHING NEW AND CHEAP 


Everyone will be interested in our new cata- 
log, just out. Shows many new and attractive 
pieces never before offered for sale—everyone at 
our actual factory price, shipped direct from 
our Own factory on ap- 
proval—satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


$26.50 buys this solid 
quarter sawed oak side- 
board—size 24x46 inches 
wide, 81 inches high. 
Three mirrors of French 
bevel plate, one 29x20 
inches, and two 1oxr2 
inches, hand rubbed and 
polished, beautifully 
carved,velvet lined draw- 
er. Dealers would sell 
for $38.00 to $40.00. 


Write today for our new free 
catalog showing bargains in bed- 
room, dining room, parlor, library 
furniture, mattresses, etc. 





Freight prepaid to all points east of Dakota and Nebraska and 
north of Tennessee and equalize to points beyond. 


FPurniture 
Company 


DEPT. P 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















| A Perfect Sunseia ten Six Weeks 


BY SOWING 





25c. per quart, $1.50 per peck, 
$5.00 per bushel. 





(By mail, 5c. per quart extra.) 


The Days of Using 
Sod Are Over. 


For a plot 15x20, or 300 sq. ft. 
I qt. is required for new, or I 
pt. for renovating old lawns. 








Our Catalogue, “Everything for the 


Lawn,” mailed free on application 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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Phe? en.World. 
This Does Not 


mean that we have @ll the knowledge in the world 
about the Science of Salesmanship. 


It Does 


mean, however, that there is but Ome Science of this 
particular species, and that it has been formulated by 
A. F. Sheldon, Founder and President of the 


Sheldon School of 
Scientific Salesmanship 


y of his arrangement of the basic 


The simpli prin- 
c os, the plan and scope of the Lessons, the ease with 
which you may acquire the power to persuade 
others (which is salesmanship in the abstract) impart an 
to vour theught force and a suggestive influence 

pality, that makes your presence in the 

business a factor to be reckoned with by every 


We Offer You 


nothing except that which will stand the test of the 
“tire of F Ye have no secrets. We court 








competitor 


reason 
investigation 
Our Little Messengers 

“The Birth o "and “The Science of Sales- 
manship” will take the first train in answer to your 
request for further information—all expenses paid by 
us. To the man who knows the value of promptness, 
yesterday and to-morrow are alike—impossibili- 
ties. Write us today. 


§.S. of $.5.,944 McClurg Bidg., Chicago 


Copyright 1904, by A. F. Sheldon, 
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DAILY FAST TRAINS 
Elegantly equipped and with Dining, Buffet- 
Library, Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its numerous giteways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen'l Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 

















GOOD LUCK Pospsia 15c. 
Oxidized Silver, Ruby or Emerald Eyes. 
Suitable for all. Hugh Connolly, 
Jeweler, 12 State St , Detroit, Mich. 











Surpass all other preparations in allaying 
Hoarseness and Irritation of the Throat. As 
a cough remedy they are unequalled. 
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lion dollars, or any railroad in the country 
—just give me a week to get control of it— 
or make you President of the United States, 
if you can wait till the next election.” 

“Or Edith?”’ I questioned. He had appar- 
ently forgotten her. 

“Edith—ten Ediths!’’ he cried. 

Whether I inspired him with confidence, 
or he thought I was —— to do some- 
thing entirely beyond my powers, I do not 
know. 

“Well, suppose you take dinner with me 
to-night, and we will talk it over.” 

‘Dinner,’ he repeated sadly. 
get—"’ 

“I never forget,’’ I interrupted. 
dine at Del’s at half-past seven." 


Vv 


Hap Wooster been a social struggler at 
his first big function, he could not have 
looked more pleased when our meal at Del- 
monico’s passed off without a hitch. In my 
pocket I bore a contract, drawn up by the 
best lawyer in New York, pledging Woos- 
ter’s consent to the marriage of his daughter 
and myself. Wooster uncorked his fountain 
pen with the champagne, and my battle was 
won. Then mellowed, perhaps, by the wine 
and the victory, and knowing that the man 
opposite me was one who would appreciate 
a cleverly fought campaign, I told him the 
whole story of my machinations. When I 
had finished he looked stunned for a minute, 
then lay back in his chair and roared with. 
laughter. It was as much for the lifting of 
the dread that had been weighing on him, 
I imagine, as from appreciation of my ma- 
noeuvre. 

‘‘And now, my son,”’ he exclaimed with 
father-in-lawly warmth, ‘‘I suppose you are 
going to let the world eat its dinners in 
peace.”’ 

“No,” L replied, ‘tthe trouble has only just 
begun.”’ 

“Eh!” he cried; his new-found complac- 
ency vanished, and he turned pale so that 
the waiter stared. 

I sent the waiter for another bottle of wine, 
and continued: ‘‘Here is a machine, built up 
with no little trouble, whose capabilities— 
How much would you have sold your house 
for yesterday, if you could have moved some- 
where else where cooks would cook for you?”’ 

“My house? I’d have given it away if I 
could have been sure of getting fed at some 


“You for- 


“We'll 


respectable boarding-house,"’ he _ replied 
grimly. 
“Exactly! Now supposing that all the 


people living in’a Section of the city—say 
between Fifty-ninth, One Hundred and 
Tenth, the Park, and Third’ Avenue—sup- 
posing all the people living there find ex- 
treme difficulty in getting servants, in spite 
of their wealth, while in all other sections 
of the city servants are more plentiful than 
ever, how long would it take for property 
in that particular section of the city to de- 
preciate one-half?” 

Wooster was a man who dealt in large 
things, but I think I took his breath away 
this evening. He lay back in his chair and 
gazed up at the ceiling. He lighted a long 
cigar and puffed slender puffs upward: He 
did not speak for fully five minutes. I be- 
lieve the waiter thought I had hypnotized 
him, from the absolute disregard he paid 
when asked if he would have some wine. 

At last Wooster came back to earth and 
addressed me: ‘‘My son’’—and the appella- 
tion seemed to give him great satisfaction— 
‘‘words fail me to express my pride and joy 
in you,” and words tailed him right there. 
He sank back into rapt contemplation of the 
frescoes on the ceiling. 

“Of course, it will take some capital,” I 
continued carelessly. 

“I consider you an equal partner in all 
that I possess,” he replied. ‘‘What has a 
father that he would not gladly share with 
his daughter’s husband? And I happen to 
have a good deal of ready cash just now. I 
have been drawing in my investments since 
this infernal—this ingenious scheme of yours 
has been in operation.” 


VI 


I WALKED home with Wooster after dinner, 
and I need not describe the rapture of my 
meeting with’ Edith, after these months when 
she was separated, so to speak, and I was 
under a restraint worse than separation. 
But love was not allowed to hinder busi- 
ness for many days. With a daring natural 
to both of us, we picked out the very best 
residence portion of the city for our attack 
—the very district that I had cited supposi- 
titiously at our dinner—and we had not long 
to wait for results. The rich are less pa- 
tient of annoyance than the poor, and in a 
few months we were enabled to buy up many 
of the handsomest houses in New York for 
not more than half their value, as their 
owners found it impossible to obtain ser- 
vants. We were very discreet at first, 
working through agents, so that there 
seemed to be no concerted plan. -I need 
hot go into the details of the matter; for 
it will be plain to every one how effective 
such a scheme of operation would be. Time 
passed, and when one section was practically 
ours we transferred our operations to an- 
other, sending an influx of servants into the 
first section to bring back its natural value 
to real estate there. Our idea—an idea 
which seemed with every day to become 
more and more feasible—was first to ab- 
sorb the whole of New York, by repeated 
buyings and sellings, and then to transfer 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


If You Are Looking 
for a perfect condensed milk preserved without sugar, buy 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It is not only 
a perfect food for infants, but its delicious flavor and rich- 
ness makes it superior to raw cream for cereals, coffee, tea, 
chocolate and general household cooking. Prepared by 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co.—Adv. 
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to Measure 










































‘> Fine All-Wool 
Suit Tailor-Made 
’ Cashmere or 
Case Worsted Suit 
Your Choice of i 
Free colorings Het ae de 


all the newest patterns just 
from the woolen mills. We 
direct special attention 
to the fabrics. The 
cloth is specially 
woven from new, 
high grade wool; 
it is close woven 
and the wool is full 
of “life,” so that 
the cloth is elastic 
and the garments 
will hold their 
shape. Before 
cutting into the 
cloth for each 
suit, the suit pat- 
tern is thorough- 
ly shrunken. Our 
cutters are first- 
class workmen, 
who incorporate 
into the suit the 
latest style, and 
’ y take into account 
the various little 
differences in build 
each man _ possesses, 
The suit is lined 
throughout with “Bul- 
lis” serge and the sleeve 
linings are of the cele- 
brated ‘‘Fowler’”’ silesia. 
All trimmings are the 
very best, and button- 
holes are hand finished. 
The pants pockets are 
made of strong drilling, 
and all the findings are 
such as only can be se- 
cured in the high grade 
merchant-tailor article. 
Our measure and order 
blank will enable you to 
take your own measure- 
ment accurately, and a 
perfect fit is guaran- 
teed. Weare manu- 
facturers, importers 
and custom tailors, 
and guarantee our $12.00 suits to 
be equal in wear to the best suits 
you can obtain from your local 
dealer for Twenty Dollars, while 
in style and fit our garments are incomparably supe- 
rior to any but the product of high-priced city tailors. 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers throughout the 
United States, we are giving on the first order re- 
ceived from any one person, a handsome suit case, 
which we use to ship the suit. The suit case that 
goes with each suit is most presentable and would 
cost in your local store from $3 to $5. 

A trial is all we ask. You run no risk in ordering 
from us, as we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. We 
do not ask you to pay for the goods before seeing 
them. We send them by express C. O. D., with the 
privilege of examination at Express Office, and if the 
suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish or fit, you 
need not accept it; it will be returned to us at our 
expense. The suit shown in the picture is our No. 
251, and isa sensible, becoming suit to most gentle- 
men. The price is $12.00. It is entirely new, out of 
the ordinary and very stylish. Samples of cloth that 
make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogue, which contains styles and samples varying 
in price from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue and 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH FREE 
will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us, 
Remember, we have no og no branch stores, and no connec- 
tion with any other clothing concern. Our business has been 
established 40 years. Write to-day for samples. Address 
Meyer Livingston Sons, Dept. 48, South Bend, Ind. 
Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 
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THIS IS THE 


INCUBATOR 

On 30 Days Free Trial 
WE say it’s the best incubator made. 
Try it and see what YOU think. No 
pay until satisfied. Automatic and 
certain. Send for trial plan. Catalog 
free, with poultry paper 1 year 10c. 

ROYAL INCUBATOR CO. 

Dept. 513 Des Moines, Ia. 














20 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Goes with the old original Prairie 
State Incubators and Brooders. 
U.S. Government uses them exclu- 
sively. Have won 382 first prizes. 
Our free catalog interests poultry 
raisers. Send for it. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 
Homer City, Pa. 

















VIGOROUS CHICKS 
are the . Petaluma Incubators 


They maintain Nature’s conditions. They have 
no accidents, make no failures. Catalogue free. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Box 523, Petaluma, Cal. Box 523, Indianapolis, Ind. 











Increase Your Income 


Learn profitable poultry raising. Our success in 
teaching it has been phenomenal. The faculty 
are practical poultrymen and experienced teach- 
ers. Tremendous opportunities for those who 
begin NOW. No other investment brings such 
large and sure returns. Write to-day for illus- 
trated booklet fully describing various courses. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF POULTRY 
CULTURE, Box 615, Waterville, N. Y. 


CHICKS— NOT WORDS 


Sure Hatch claims are not empty ones. 
Sure Hatch Incubators hatch live, 
healthy chicks. Proof in free catalog B-17. ff] 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Clay Center, Neb., Indianapolis, Ind. 


To be absolutely sure about it use the 

# RELIABLE INCUBATORS & BROODERS 
If the eggs are right, you can’t make a mis- 
] ¥ take. Just follow instructions—the Reliable 
¥ will do the rest. Our 20th Century 
Poultry Book, mailed for 10c. tells all about it and other things 
you should we e have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER C0., Box B-195, Quincy, Ill. 




































Cured to stay CURED. Health restored 
BOOK 4 Free. P. Harotp Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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This Book. 
is Free- 
Ask for it 
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For Sunshine 
and Showers 


WHEN you buy the dressiest Spring 
overcoat, you will buy the «‘«Mack- 
inette.”” It is rain-proof, wind-proof, 
dust-proot. 
It is made in many patterns controlled 
by us alone. 
This label on every 


coat 1s a guaranty of the famous 


dec ae oe) 
“CR. & W.” workmanship. When- Lenin, (Col 
ever you see the “R. & W.” label on "seinen 

any garment, you are as sure of true quality as when you 
buy silver marked ‘Sterling.’ Ask your dealer to show 





ou the *¢Mackinette”’ coats. 
y 


They sell at prices from 


B15 to $35. 
overcoat that 
appearance. 


Buy one and know what it 1s to have an 
combines comfort, protection and a smart 
Our book, ‘‘Sunshine and Showers,”’ is 








worth reading and will show you illustrations of this 





season’s styles. 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK, 





Makers of High Class Clothing Specialties, ‘‘Mackinette” Rain Coats, 
Summer Clothing, Fine Trousers, Fancy Vests, Smoking Jackets 
and Lounging Robes. 

All bearing this mark 


Signature 


Street 








Town 








Date 


‘Rosenwald & Weil 
Chicago 
Please send me your 
booklet 


«Sunshine and Showers’’ 
My clothing dealer is 


State 
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our campaign to Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
the other cities of the Union until we practi- 
cally owned the residence portions of all the 
large cities of the United States. 

Of course, I had to spend a large part of 
the time in disguise among my cooks. One 
might have thought that they would have 
suspected me. ‘They did not; they wor- 
* ’ ; shiped me. I treated them with the tact 

will be paid to any one who can prove : and skill one learns in society, and there 
that W. L. Douglas does not make and was nothing they would not have done for 
sell more men’s $3.50 shoes than me, so long as | appeared not to profit pe- 
any other manufacturer in the world. cuniarily by it—and even that I am con- 
Douglas $3.50 shoes are worn by more men in all vinced they would not have minded, except 
for the fear that with increasing prosperity 

I should be removed from among them. 

That we should have succeeded in our 
scheme in its entirety I have not the slight- 
est doubt had it not been for the greed of 
my father-in-law. We had absorbed about 
a third of New York, when I foolishly al- 


$10,000.0 


REWARD 


The reason W. L. 


stations of life than any other make is because they hold their shape, fit 


better, wear longer and are of greater value than any other $3.50 shoe. 


2, 473, 464 PAIRS OF FINE SHOES WERE MADE 
AND SOLD BY W. L. DOUGLAS IN 1903. 

“For years I could not believe ut possible to mate a first-class shoe for $3.50, until at last [ 

tried a pair of your $3.50 shoes. 1am now convinced that W. L. Dounlas $3. 50 shoes are 

the best in the world for the money.” —Merritt L. Brown, with Knox, the Hatter, New York. 


Douglas has the largest men’s $3.50 Shoe meal Order 









W. L. Douglas High-Grade Boys’ 
ee Business in the world. No trouble to get a fit b y mail. 
Shoes, $2.00 and $1.75 State size and width; narrow, medium lowed myself to be persuaded by him to go 
Ss, . a fd. with or without cap on toe: kin nd of leather r desired for more, and to go for it quicker. This — 
A) 
penton uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 | CORFTPSS, (ACG or oto shoes are sald evn his Own — not be done without losing some of Non-Alcoholic, é Our book on 
shoes. Corena Colt is conceded everywhere | retail stores in the principal cities, and shoe dealers the secrecy that had hitherto enveloped us. 
to be the finest patent leather yet produced. | everywhere. No matter where you I live, , Dousing snes When the news of what we were doing be- Sterilized Cid 
you, ceatre er. I have never seen such ’ 1a¢er 





are within your reach fu 
Fast Color Eyelets Used Exclusively. tion before purchasing, write for Tilustrated Catalogue. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 154 SPARK STREET, BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


gan to leak out, 
ferocity exhibited as was aroused, appar- 
ently, in the breast of every staid house- 
holder in New York, men whom one would 
have called temperate and reasonable. Woos- 
ter obstinately flaunted his power in the face 


Carbonated sent free 
























of the ger seg living had made him 
All over the civilized world bold. permitted him to take the credit 
ot at and the odium of the whole matter. Made from Retains 
THE IMPROVED The end was. not long in coming, as the the i pungent 
reader well knows. We talk about our re- finest, and 
publican institutions giving men the remedy selected H snappy 
an where an through the ballot-box. The ravening mob juicy flavor 
y y of ‘‘respectable”’ citizens which surged about apples. that makes 
Wooster’s house took no thought of ballot- Leaves nof ita i] 
. ° box or constitutionality. Wooster talked webby f favorite 
t 1 m e—1 Nn O Nn e about injunctions. I simply changed into a feeling family 
butler and awaited developments. (Edith I in the head beverage 
A had already sent away.) or acceptable 
fe bad taste alike to 
minute—tor one VII in the peasant or 
mouth. king. 


IT was an awful sight when the mob lined 
up Wooster and one hundred of the best- 
known cooks of New York in Madison Square 
and shot them down with howls of execra- 

tion. At the last instant my father-in-law 
Hot Water caught sight of me among the mob, and the 
fear of death seemed to lend him remarkable 
powers, for he discovered me through my dis- 
guise, and, breaking away from his guards 
for a second, tore my wig from my head and 


IS KNOWN andWORN | : 
E Pair W tod Send ~ ona “rr inter- 
J very Pair Warrante esting booklet, ‘‘The Luxury 
| cent. of a Bath,”’ which tells how 
“QE The Name is 


| 
im on every American Fruit Product Co. 
60 White St., Rochester, N.Y. 
and plenty of it, has been brought within the 


reach of everyone, no matter where, at an in- 
significant cost, by the 








Humphrey Crescent cursed me with horrid imprecations. On the 
CUSHION | inetd H whole, this was a good thing for me. The 
BUTTON Instantaneous Water Heater. newspapers got hold of the matter, and all 

Sold by All Plumbers. were convinced that Wooster and I were 








deadly enemies. Romantic stories were 
cautiously set afloat by me of the en- 
| mity that existed between us, and of my win- 
ning Edith against her father's desire—stories 
more picturesque than true—though not so 
picturesque as the truth would have been. 

I should be almost ashamed to tell how 
much real estate I owned after the smoke 
cleared away. I lay low for some time, and 
then began converting it into cash and good 
securities, and when | found out how much 
it amounted to I was not sure but that it 
was worth even the sacrifice of a father-in- 
law. But even had I been minded to sacri- 
fice myself for my father-in-law, my public 
spirit would have obliged me to admit that 
a far greater man would have been lost to 
the community had I, and not Wooster, been 
shot on the bloody day in Madison Square 
which ended the Cook Trust. 


This heater is used in over 50,000 homes, is 
| handsome in appearance and readily and quick- 
| ly installed. Hot water starts the moment the 
match isapplied and flows in unlimited supply. 
Gas is the fuel and less of it is used than in any 
other heater. Saves time and money and is the 
greatest conveniencea house can have. Sent on 


30 DAYS TRIAL 
Humphrey Co., Dept. K, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


LASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never Slips, 
Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


Se : 
the. a Silk, Geo. Frost Co., Makers, 
25c. for Cotton, ~ Boston, Mass A. 
Sample Pair. 
Ln REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES rn | 


ORIENT BUCKBOARD 


With Two Speed 


Price $425 


4H. P. WEIGHT 500 LBS. 
Fast, Practical 
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THE LAND OF PEACE 


Invalids want to insure ; + healthy men hesitate. 
You may be healthy to-day, and an invalid 
to-morrow. 

Think of the consequences to your children ! 































and Safe By EDMUND W. PUTNAM Send for ** The How and the Why ”—tells how 
Write for Handsome New to insure and save. We insure by mail. 
Catal FAR—far out where the sea turns gold PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
atalogue. In the sunset’s dying gleams, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
WALTHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY WALTHAM, MASS. Where the purple sky and the ocean meet, 
Beginneth the Sea of Dreams, 
Whose restful waters og low, U. S. A. Nickel nd 
And a drowsy rhythm keep, e ° e oePat’ 
As out to the West, by their lullabies, Li qd ul d P 1S t ol 








Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry with- 
out danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All — or by mail, 50c. Rubber cov- 
ered holster 5c. ex 
PARKER, STEARNS . ‘SUTTON, 224 South St., New York, U.S. A. 


We drift in our Boats of Sleep. 


MAKE MONEY 
MILLER’S WAY 


Diermenee on Credii || 
| 98 KARAT rine perrct Bra 44. 


$7.00 Down —$4.00 Per Month 


We have 1962 3¢ kt. stones, bought before the re- 
We'll sell them as long as 


Out—far out till our Earthly Cares 
Are left in the dusk behind, 

And Trouble’s distant voice is lost 
In the whisperings of the wind ; 

Out—on the shimmering golden Sea, 











GUARANTEE to make a good show-card 
and sign writer of you in 48 hours’ prac- 





















cent advance in prices. 

they last at $44, on credit, ring mounting included. : d Eo thee: ve ; ; 

? Lat un seal you one for faspection tice. All can learn this fascinating, profit At the deena Cit of Bestel Cale, TELEGRAPHY 
e 


able art by my copyrighted system of mail 
instruction. Tilustrated lessons are ‘fresh 
from the brush”’ copies. Every up-to- a 
store wants good show-card writers. $2 to $. 


yf Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses 

low and can be reduced one-half by work- 
ing for board. Railroads give our gradu- 
ates immediate employment and furnish 


If it meets with your approval, 
pay express agent $7.00 and 
send the balance to us in 


On the shores of the Land of Peace. 


nine equal monthly pay- daily e ed in your @ pe L toa 
ments. Our new Spring Cat- arn wn town. adies ! . * 0 ymen f } 
alogue No. D51 sent free Learn this money-making art! Complete Where our tired Spirits solace find free passes to destinations. We have 
everywhere. outfit free to students. Good paying positions Beneath the Dream Mount's crest, engpy a yey “Kolents 
HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. guaranteed graduates. Tuition fee low, terms "Mid the shadowy groves and fountains cool choice. OF Giftesout” eciiaae fo 

many statef. Write for Catalog. 


Largest Diamond and Watch easy. Circulars, testimonials, etc., on request. 


Credit House in America 
148 (D51) State St., Chicago G. W. Miller College, 74 Journal Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Of the Gardens of Perfect Rest 
Where Lethe lazes its languid course 
On its way to the tranquil Sea, 
And the Slumber breezes stir the leaves 
To a soothing melody. 


We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 
Valentines’ School, Est. 32 Years, Janesville, Wis. 


Y SUCCESS SHORTHAND 
oe + MEY BS) 
Taught by mail under the direction of the 
most successful firm of shorthand report- 
ers in the world. They teach you by mail 
the same system they use. rite to-day 
for our book, ‘Success Shorthand System.” 
WALTON, JAMES & FORD 
Suite 26, 77-79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 























ABSO y LUTELY SAFE Mutlins Unsinkable 


Steel Pleasure Boats Wh ee en 
Made of steel. Practically indestructible. Ab ere, too, sno ite on the mountain- side, 
chamber each ~~ Cums ae Soe leak. ~ over the City fair, 
Require no caulking. Ideal boat for family use. 
summer resorts, parks. Guaranteed. Swill seat five persons in com Stretc skyward the misty pinnacles 
Of our Castles in the Air : 
In whose unbroken quietude 


fort. The modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and durability 
W.H. MULLINS, 407 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
Our fondest visions bide, 
And send us back with Hope refreshed 


NEW STANDARD SEARCHLIGHT On the ebb of the golden tide. 


\ LEE 








= coed for 
ree catalogue 
15 foot boat, crated, $29.00 





No other boat so desirable for 
ladies and children. 














Where the Sorrow scars are smoothed away, 














eens oo acer 
“ @ unnecessary. Hundreds 


oring spare time tal Cost aa py 


sa i 


BROOKS BOAT MFG.CO. sta: C BAY CITY. MICH 











By pressing button, hace se Aer ape a strong | bright light 
50 to 75 feet. and in the 
home or on the ca pane ~ a A the sick room and in 
cases of emergency. Far superior to lanterns, candles or 





matches. Absolutely safe and no risk of Will last 
a lifetime. Fitted with “NEW STANDARD DRY 
BATTERY” (acknowledged best in 4 world). Price 





prepaid $1.50. Write for Catalogue N 
WM. ROCHE, Inventor & Mfr., 52 Park! Place, New York 


And the heart, in its pain-racked breast, 
Finds balm for its throbbing agony, 
Far out in that distant West— 
At the end of nightly journeying 
Where the murmuring waters cease, 
At the white-walled City of Blissful Calm, 
On the shores of the Land of Peace. 





our Illustrated Catalogue. 








SUPERIOR FENCES 
We build strong, durable, Wrought Iron and Wire Fences to order 


for Lawns, Parks, Farms, Cemeteries, Etc. 


€O., 373 South Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


50 designs. Write for 
ENTERPRISE FOU NDRY & FENCE 
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Quicker to Talk Than Walk 


A Private Line Saves Time 
A Telephone is 


A Step-saving, 
Labor-saving, 
Soul-saving 
necessity 


It reaches from 
Chamber to 
Kitchen ; from 
Parlor to Pan- 
try; from Bou- 





doir to Barn. 


Front View. Sipe View. 


Any Distance Required 


Two Telephones complete, ready for 
service, with 100 feet of wire, batteries, 
buzzers, etc. Any one can _ install. 
Price $10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send cash or equivalent. 


ANDERS PUSH BUTTON TELEPHONE CO. 
136 Liberty Street, New York City 

















THE LAST WORD IN CONFECTIONERY 
HIGHEST PRICE FINEST QUALITY 
'HESE chocolates are the most delicious confec- 
tion ever made. The result of years of experi- 
ence. Nothing so good has ever been offered inany 
market. They are packed for na eng ship- 
ment in dainty boxes of exquisit a grad h ti. 
cally sealeds each enclosed in special travel box, 
heavy and tight. They arrive fresh as if sent by 
messenger boy one hour from maker’s hands. 
YOU ORDER BY MAIL--I PREPAY EXPRESS 
60 pieces, special assortment from 57 kinds, 
more than a pound--$1 per box. Every piece 
bears my name. Money back if not perfection. 
Liberal sample postpaid 10c. Agencies wanted. 
a) WILFRID I. BOOTH, Dept. B, Elmira, N.Y. K 




















A New China Book 


An attractive and out-of-the-ordinary contri- 
bution to ‘house beautiful’’ literature. It is 
age in several colors and lavishly illustrated 
rom photographs showing artistic dining rooms, 
effective arrangements of china, correctly laid 
tables, trays, etc. The Princess Dinner Set and 
other dainty pieces are also included in the illus- 
trations. A copy of the “China Book” will be 
sent free on request to The Taylor, Smith ant 
Taylor Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. Address Dept. nal 


Agents Earn 
a Mouth 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
bl odges, societies, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar St., CANTON, 0. 


{Gems of Art 


A Book containing 24 of the most Entran- 
cing Photyne Pictures ever shown in 
one publication. The Artist’s 
Dream Realized. Size of 
Book 6x9 inches, all full 
page pictures. Sent 
prepaid for 25c. 
THE WHITE CITY ART CQ 
| 310 Dearborn St. Chicago, Tl. 
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The hygienic influence and correction of carriage 
BE wearing O’Sullivan’s Rubber 
Heels receives the recognition of the medical fra- 
ternity. When you need a lift on your heels ask 
your dealer to = O'Sullivan Rubber Heels on. 35 
cents’ and small sum for attaching. All dealers, or 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS: 


TENTS 

















NEW BOOK MAILED 


Tells ail about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical M Invaluabl In- 
ventors. O”MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 11th St., Wash., D. C. 


You Can Make *3 to *10 


a day fitting glasses. Our 4p. FREE EYE 
BOOK tells how. We give complete instructions for 
testing eyes, fitting glasses, and furnish all goods. Write 
for our book and letters from some of our successful 
representatives. 

JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE, (Chartered) 
C16 College Building, Jackson, Michigan 
66 99 The new Domino Card Game. 

Ss N Oo Oo K Ali the rage for social parties. 
Great fun for two or two hundred; can be played progres- 
sively. Price, postpaid 25c. Five or more sets, 20¢ each. 
Have a “Snook” party at your house. If not for sale at 
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AN INDEPENDENT CHARGE 
(Continued from page 22) 


He decided upon arrowroot and biscuits, 
which he made up in a brown paper bundle 
and tied on his rifle. Next he went to the 
jar and filled seven water bottles. When he 
came to his own he paused. 

‘‘What a kid wants,’’ he pronounced, “‘is 
milk. I wonder if I could catch that bloom- 
ing nanny-goat out there.” 

He found a large jug, and captured the 
goat in a corner, after a spirited chase. Af- 
ter the milk was more than enough for his 
bottle, he rinsed out a medicine bottle and 
put the rest in that. 

“T’ll be a regular caravan,” he said aloud 
—the lonely veldt gets a man into the habit 
of talking to himself. ‘‘Heaven knows how 
I’ll drag that blessed youngster along.-—Lor! 
She’s a soft little thing— Wake up, baby— 
Was she sleepy? Go ta-ta with Ka?” 

‘*Ta-ta, Ka,’’ she repeated drowsily. ‘‘Kus.’’ 

“T’ll kus you, you little scamp— Nice milk? 
Say milk—there’s a lady. Is this your hat? 
Come on. Hold hand.” 

He marched out with the baby and his load 
and lighted the fire. She clapped her hands 
at the flame and looked back at it regret- 
fully as they departed. Then she began to 
laugh and jabber things that he did not un- 
derstand. Then she crooned to herself as 
she trotted along. Then she wanted to pick 
a few red marguerites. Then she stopped to 
play with stones, and then to watch a great 
green locust. He pretended to run away to 
entice her along, but she began tocry. So 
he went back to fetch her. 

‘‘You’re a blooming young terror,”’ he said 
gruffly. ‘‘That’s what you are. There then! 
Never mind. Kus Ka!” 

After about a mile the child began to flag. 
He sat down under a shady bowlder to rest. 
She kept pleading, ‘‘Mak, Ka.’’ He gath- 
ered that she meant ‘Milk, soldier!’’ He 
gave her some and took a sip himself. He 
was not greatly interested in milk. Then 
they started again. She was inclined to 
loiter, and when they had gone on for about 
twenty minutes she stopped determinedly 
and held out her arms. 

‘“‘Ka!’’? she begged persuasively. ‘‘Ka?’’ 

He looked at her ruefully and mopped his 
forehead. The sun was firing at him point- 
blank. 

“Come along, baby,’’ he said. 
along.” 

But she clung round his leg and rubbed 
her cheek against it. So he took her up in 
his arms and staggered on. At first she 
seemed a small addition to his burden; then 
she grew heavier. He was bathed in per- 
spiration when he sat down under the scanty 
shade of a mimosa bush. 

‘‘Near five miles to go,’’ he groaned. “I'll 
have to persuade her along a bit at a time. 
Hi, baby! Catch Ka!” 

He enticed her about a mile in about 
twenty instalments. Then she began to 
whimper. As soon as he took her up she 
went to sleep. This time she smiled as she 
slept. She looked very rosy and she felt 
very soft. He laid her gently over his 
shoulder and trudged on. When he came 
to a suitable bowlder he sat down on it for 
a few minutes, and when he came toa bush 
big enough to shade him he sat down on the 
ground till the sun sank behind Dog Kopje, 
and the purple-pink-brown half-light began. 
Then he kept right on. As he approached 
the deserted Kaffir huts, about half a mile 
from the blockhouse, Macdonald came out. 

“It’s only me, mate,’”’ hecalled. ‘‘Thought 
I’d come to meet you.”’ 

‘“Why — didn’t — you — come — further?” 
Brown grunted. His breath was short. 

“Your orders!—Hulloa! What the—?” 

‘“‘Found her—at the—farm.”’ 

Macdonald bent over the sleeping child 
and touched her gently, as if he doubted 
her reality. 

“T'll carry ’er for a spell,’ he offered. 
There was an excited shake in his voice. 
“No, you won't. She’s mine. You can 
carry these here.”’ He jerked his head at 
his load. 

“Let’s ’old ’er while you take ’em off, 
mate. I—I’d like to.” 

Brown put the child in his arms. 

“You can have her for a minute,’’ he 
agreed. ‘Mind you, I wouldn’t let every 
one.” 

Macdonald did not hear him. He was 
bending over the child, and seeing her 
through a mist in his eyes— No, it was 
a yellow-haired Scotch baby that he saw— 
I was away from my little ones in the war, 
and I know. Perhaps Brown guessed, for 
he did not demand her back till they were 
close to the blockhouse. Williams, who was 
punctiliously on sentry-go, nearly let his 
rifle fall with astonishment, and the others, 
who were playing the inevitable cards, 
dropped them in the middle of a nap 
hand. Brown laid the child gently on the 
“table.” 

“Found her at the farm,” He explained. 
‘Must have got left behind somewhere 
about, and toddled back to the house and 
found—what she found. If we ain’t good 
to her, God forgive us!’ 

Lee’s face twitched curiously, and he 
brushed a curl softly off her forehead. 
‘An’ I’ope ’E won't,’’ he said slowly, “‘if 
we ain’t.” 

“Same to me,’’ Saunders assented. 

‘An’ me,’ said the next. Nipper Jones 
added a bad oath, with good intention, but 
Macdonald turned on him. 

“Nice languidge before a child!’ he said. 
“In course,” Nipper apologized, ‘I wouldn’t 
do it if she was awake. I got a bit of the Old 
Lady’s chocolate wot I was keepin’. Jest do 
50F <2. 

“She'll like the picturs out of that paper 
my sister sent,’ Smiler remarked. ‘They 
ain’t much tore.” 

“T used to know a way to make balls out 
of colored rag,’’ Murphy observed casually. 


“Come 





your dealers, order direct. You may not see this ad. again. 
LEONARD MFG, CO., 14 Ferry Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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‘My ole man used to cut pigs out of wood 
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This is the New Science Library 


We call it the ‘‘new” Science Library, because it is so different from 


the collections of dull and dr 
class mentally under the hea 


facts that most of us are accustomed to 
of science. 


It consists of twelve famous classics, selected and arranged with the “ 
idea of providing the average reader with an attractively printed and 
bound library, containing just the knowledge of modern science he de- 
mands—and requires, if he expects to be well informed. 
It is a set of books to be read and enjoyed, for the great authors who 
wrote it were too close to nature to be dull and too big and human to be 


narrow. The 


wrote in simple language—not technical or abstruse—and 


you need not be a scientist to understand or to appreciate them. ; 


Why You Should Own It 


It contains the best work of Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and their 


disciples. 


The roar of controversy that arose about these men and their 


original views has not yet died away. They awoke the world in the 
nineteenth century as Martin Luther awoke it in the sixteenth. 


Glance over the titles of the volumes at the top of this page. 


Every 


book marks a new advance in the world of thought—every volume has 
made history. The library touches comprehensively the whole circle of 


modern thought—Astronomy, Evolution, Geology, Anthropology, Zool- 
ogy, Philosophy, and Chemistry—and it is written in the 





SEND NOW 


For a Complimentary 
Copy of 


“Some Wonders 
of Science” 











Perhaps you have always 
thought that science is Creary 
and uninteresting — and too far 
removed from practical life for 
anybody but a college professor. 
We have printed a book bearing 
on this point, entitled “Some 
Wonders of Science.’ It con- 
tains articles by Huxley, Tyndall, 
Proctor, and Tylor--all taken 
from the New Science Library 
—and it is so absorbingly interest- 
ing that you will read it from 
cover to cover. 


It treats of such interesting sub- 
jects as Space, Time, Matter, and 
Force; Man-like Apes; Savage Cus- 
toms; the Planet Mars. Incidentally, 
it will give you a good idea of the 
Library, for it is printed in the same 
size of page and from the same clear 
type. It contains some fine photo- 
gravures and color plates. There 
are only a thousand copies printed. 


As long as they last we will exchange 
one copy for the exchange coupon 
printed in this advertisement. 


Public Opinion Club 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street 
New York 


simple manner in which great men treat great subjects. 
No collection of books, however small or large, is com- 
plete without this library—and no one can be called well- 
read without a knowledge of its contents. 


Introductory Edition at Half Price 


These twelve great classics of science have never before been 
published in a uniform de luxe style at a popular price—an as- 
tonishing fact when one recalls their wide popularity and the 
discussion that has arisen over them. 
is absolutely unique in that it presents these great works for the 
first time in a de luxe form, beautifully illustrated, printed, and 
bound — and at a 
duty to every book-lover. 


he New Science Library t 


rice that makes their purchase a matter of 


Pusiic Opinion has obtained exclusive control of the first jf i 
edition, which will be distributed, for advertising 
at half 
of whic 
self. 

Library, and—if you send it at once—a complimentary copy 

of our interesting book ‘‘Some Wonders of Science.” 


1 t urposes, 
rice, and on the Individual Payment Plan, by means 
the purchaser arranges the payments to suit him- 


The ‘coupon will bring you full particulars of the 


Our business is done by mail. 


We send no agents. 














Exchange Coupon 
Good for one complimentary copy of ‘“‘Some Wonders of 
Science,” if mailed at once to the Public Gpinion Club, 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 
Name 


Address 





City and State elvastinepicleapiokgeociiiaieasai 
We will send, at the same time, full particulars of our New 
Science Library and our half-price offer. 








TAKE 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
A Dated Guaranty 
Tag on each Tire 
Protects you 
against Old Stock 


ALLIGATO 


95, 





come porou: 
needed (see G in illus.) Examine—‘feel of it.” 


only when cash accompanies order. 
tire wanted. Catatoe Free. T 












P 
PUNCTUREPROOF - SELF - 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
The Ortetnat and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tire made. 
Nails, tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not be- 
s. Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness where 
Sent C.0.D. any- 
where, subject to examination —no deposit asked ; but ery 
State diameter of rim an 

VIM COMPANY, Sole 
Manufacturers, State and Lake Streets, CHICAGO. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


IENNEN’S 


ress 
size 




















SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house. We 
can and do save our customers one third on retail prices by 


selling direct to user and cuttin 
our goods carry our guarantee. 


dealer can show you. Send for it. 


. THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


out all dealers’ profits. 
Our free illustrated catalogue 
shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness than any 
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16 Horse Power. Air 

Cooled. Without Ton- 

neau, Price $1,250; with 

Tonneau, $1,400. 32-inch wheels. 3%4-inch 

tires: 82-inch wheel base. Many excellent 

features which posted drivers appreciate. 
Write for illustrated, descriptive catalog. 


PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


906 Ft. Wayne Avenue 


We are giving valuable premi- f 

ums to stenographers who use 

Pilot Non-Smut carbon and 

ribbons. We deal direct from J 
our factory with stenographers 

giving the agent’s commissions 
in premiums. 


PILO Non-Smut Carbon 


and Ribbons 


are absolutely the best—they last longer and do 
cleaner work than any other kind. Send to-day 
for Booklet A, premium list and free samples. 
PILOT CARBON AND RIBBON CO., Inc. 
349 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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it back and we return every cent you paid. 
make a fairer offer? 





order” dealers. 
We make everything we sell and sell 
to the user exclusively. 
oe make a complete line of stoves, 
ges, heaters and make them right. 
e ship al! Kalamazoos freight pre- 








Direct from our own Factory 


Why pay your dealer from $5 to $40 more for a stove or 
range, when you can buy direct from our factory 


KALAMAZOO 


STOVES AND RANGES 


saving all dealers’ and middlemen’s profits? We save you from 25% to 40% on 
every purchase and you run no risk for we give you 
Ralapiance Otecl Bangs. 25 Days Approval Test and a guarantee urider a 
$20,000 bank bond. Ifa Kalamazoo does not satisfy you inevery way, send 
We pay the freight. Can we 
We are selling thousands of both steel and cast iron 
stoves aad ranges in all parts of the country, and can refer you to pleased 
customers in your own neighborhood. 
We are manvfaciurers, not “mail |] New patterns, large square ovens and 
guaranteed fire backs. 
polished ready to set up. Send postal for 
Approval Offer and Catalo; 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


paid, blacked and polished, and any one 
agreeing Kalamazoo, Mich. 

We guarantee satisfaction, or your We fit all our ranges and cook stoves with our patent 
money back. oven thermometer which makes baking easy. v 















_ Kalamazoo 
Cast Iron 


All blacked and 


g No. 176. 














4 t | 5 Express 
f 0 Prepaid 
Made of the finest Eastern 
Wf Oregon Wool, in absolutely fast 
colors, in the latest, most attract- 
ive Indian patterns, these popu- 
lar robes have become a neces- 
sity in the well-ordered home, 
The color combinations and 
Nidesigns are thoroughly Indian 
Ha and are furnished us by the tribes 
themselves. The Indian is the 
best judge of a blanket, always 
buys the best. That is why we 
ship thousands to the Reserva- 
tions every year. They are used 
in homes everywhere for slum- 
Wi ber robes, veranda wraps, couch 
covers, trunk and box throws. 
Mi Their bright, striking colors will be 
3 a welcome addition to cozy corner, 
“den” and college room, while their 
satisfying warmth is a boon to the 
invalid, the convalescent, the travel- 
ti fer, the camper. 
Send for FREE catalogue “C," : 
{I with illustrations of the various patterns and the robes In 
actual use. Robes returnable if not perfectly satisfactory. Be 


ile PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Pendleton, Oregon. 
Dealers, write us for discounts. 

























































| | Don’t jar your nerves—Wear Rubber Heel Shoes 


Swell “Don 50 


moe 


Fast C 
Hooks ~~ Eyelets 
Don’t turn brassy 


(UNION MADE) 
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We guarantee our DON Bright Colt Shoe 
| | to outwear patent leather shoes of any make 
regardless of name and price and not to break 
through with reasonable wear until after first 
sole wears out. Greatest Leather ever known. 

Sent to any address in world upon receipt of $3.50. Money 
order or registered mail; for 25c. extra we prepay Express. 
Money returned if not satisfied. 

in every city and town and all 
WANTED, AGENTS foreign countries. We want 
to hear from all readers. Write for FREE sample of leather and 
DON SHOE CO., Factory C, Brockton, Mass. 


Shoes sent C. O. D. Privilege of Examination if you will send Svc. 
to pay Express Charges. 
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The Greatest Game Out 


Football-Poker has all the 


interest and ti it of th 
ng a roe a ge alga two great pene one " Ga me = 


Fun for Two—Fun for a Crowd 


Full of spectacular runs, goals 
from the field, blocked kicks, 
fumbles, touchdowns, etc. 


4 real game of Football played on a paper “gridiron” and minus 
Price 50 cents at book dealers, or from us _post- 


broken bones. 


paid. Sample chart of game free. 


Young and old, teachers, college 


students, society—everybody is playing Football-Poker. 
“All Harvard plays Football-Poker—now the mage with students.” 


icago Tribune. 


“An interesting and instructive game.”"— Director r Baird, Michigan. 


THE REILLY & BRITTON CO., 86 Adams ae CHICAGO., ILL. 




















Look forthe BLUE LABEL pasted on every 
piece guaranteeing the enamel 


FREE FROM POISON 


Why the manufacturers of AGATE NICKEL- STEEL 
WARE do not have touse poisonous ingredients 
is explained in booklet free | to any address. 
IF SUBSTITUTES ARE OFFERED WRITE US, 
DEPAKTMENT AND ROUSE- FURNISHING STORES EVERYWHERE SELL 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG.00. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 




















IN CASH GIVEN AWAY 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co. y/ 


108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
















Patents, Trade Marks, 


COPYRIGHTS, etc., 
address MUNN && GOny SP octents. 


Office of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
861 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Office: 625 F St.. Washington, D.C, 
Hand-book Sent Free on Application. 


















7) TA! PEOPLE 


I know you want to reduce your weight, but probably 
you think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is 
worse than the disease. Now, let me tell you that not 
oniy can the obesity be reduced in a short time, but 
your face, form and complexion will be improved, and 
in health you will be wonderfully benefited. I am a 
regular practicing physician, having made a spe- 
cialty of this subject. Here is what I will do for you: 
First, I send you a blank to fill out; when it comes, I 
forward a five weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as much or as often as you 
please. No bandages or tight lacing. No harmful 
drugs nor sickening pills. The treatment can be taken 
privately. You wili lose from 3 to 5 pounds weekly, 
according to age and condition of body. At the end 
of five weeks you are to report to me and I will send 








HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 24 & 26 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 


further treatment if necessary. When you have re- 
duced your flesh to the desired weight, you can 
retain it. You will not become stout again. Your 
face and figure will be well shaped, your skin will be 
clear and handsome, you will feel years younger. 
Ailment of the heart and other vital organs will be 
cured. Double chin, heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks 
and other disagreeable evidences of obesity are rem- 
edied speedily. All patients receive my personal 
attention, whether being treated by mail or in per- 
son; all correspondence is strictly confidential., ‘Treat- 
ment for either sex. Plain sealed envelopes and 
packages sent. Distance makes no difference, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed for my new. book on 
obesity; its cause and cure;—it will convince you. 
Address 

















for us when we was kids, 


don’t believe I could do it." 


‘I was thinkin’,’’ Saunders said, ‘‘as 1 could | 


make a sort of puddin’ out of that ‘ere ai- 
rowroot an’ milk.’’ He made for the door 
with these articles. Williams intercepted 
him. 


“Give a chap a chanst,’’ he entreated. 


“Jest take my rifle, w’ile T’ave a look at | 


the kid. Wot say to wakin’ 'er?” 

Lee and Macdonald, who had experience, 
pronounced against this course, and Brown 
sent Williams back to his sentry-go. “By 
rights,” he pointed out, ‘‘I ought to have you 
shot tor leaving your post, Taffy— How- 
somever, you couldn’t be expected to hold it 
under the circumstances.” 

The rest drew their biscuit-box chairs to 
the table and sat in a circle, waiting for the 
baby’s eyes toopen. They were very quiet, 
because it is bad for children to be disturbed 
in their sleep; and they did not smoke, be- 
cause it makes them cough. Just after 
Saunders came in with the pudding she 
roused. Brown took her up, with his arm 
round her. Ka-Mac,”’ he introduced, ‘'Ka- 
Nipper,” and so on. The baby stared at 
them with big, wondering eyes. ‘‘Ka,’’ she 
told Brown, catching on to his sleeve, ‘‘Ka!”’ 

‘Jest ’ear’er!’’ said Lee. ‘‘Ka, baby, Ka!” 

Saunders put some of the hot pudding on 
a saucer and they all blew it in turn. She 
had two spoonfuls, then she offered one to 
Brown, who pretended to eat some. She 
took some more, looking at the others out 
of the corners of her eyes. Then she offered 
each a spoonful and they pretended to eat 
it. Nipper made out that he was eating 
some out of the saucer. She hit bim with 
the spoon and he pretended to cry, and she 
laughed. 

“Yer want to know ‘ow to play with kids,”’ 
he pointed out with modest triumph. So 
they all pretended to steal from the saucer, 
and she repelled them all with the spoon, 
and they all pretended tocry, and she laughed 
aloud. When she had finished she held out 
her arms to Brown, and he took her on his 
knee and taught her pat-a-cake, and the oth- 
ers sat round and joined in the instruction. 
When she grew tired of pat-a-cake they 
played fox’s-hole. Then Smith, who had a 
voice, sang ‘‘Just one girl,’’ and Lee jumped 
her on his knee, and Saunders played Ride- 
‘a-cock-horse, and Macdonald danced the 
sword dance over two rifles in her honor. 
She joined in their whoops in such a piping 
treble that he had to stop for laughing, and 
she tried to lift his legs to set him going 
again. She went to them all in turn till she 
was sleepy, then she would go to nobody but 
Brown. He put her to bed on a collection of 
the softest things they could find. Then 
they smoked outside and discussed the dif- 
ficult problem of rearing a child. They con- 
cluded, in brief, that she must be fed and 
washed, and have a doll, and learn her pray- 
ers—if they could remember any—which is 
a very good curriculum for a little girl. 

Under the administration of Corporal 
Brown and Nen, as she called herself 
(meaning Neilie), the garrison became a 
model one. Arms and accoutrements were 
kept smart to satisfy him. Men and clothes 
were kept smart to make her say ‘‘Pitty Ka!” 
Scouting and looking-out improved on his ac- 
count, and language on hers. There was no 
complaining over the fatigues, because he 
took a share, and no quarreling over cards, 
because she tore so many that they couldn’t 
play. In short, they had a man to work for, 
and a little girl to teach her prayers; and 
there is a taste for doing one’s duty, even if 
itis an acquired one. ‘This is Nen’s show, 
boys,”’ Brown used to say, ‘‘and it's got to be 
held.” And they nodded, and patted their 
rifles with a gleam in their eyes. 

She had been in supreme authority for a 
fortnight, and had learned twenty-seven 
words of English (Murphy kept a list), and 
all their names, and fallen in a puddle four 
times, and been lost for five minutes once, 
and had four dolls of sorts, one doll’s house 
(the inevitable biscuit-box), five wooden ani- 
mals, three rag balls, one see-saw, two Kaffir 
bracelets, one small chair and table (Wil- 
liams made them), and Brown's watch (it 
did not go)—when the blockhouse had to 
be held. 

It was the close of an oppressive day. 
Macdonald had been fidgety for no appar- 
ent reason. He came from an old deer-stalk- 
ing, man-stalking clan, and had a ‘‘war- 
sense.’? When the sun dropped under a 
curtain-cloud of many colors he drew 
Brown aside. 

“There’s something, mate,” 
“I'll take a look round.”’ 

He stole craftily into the dark, and Brown 
put a second sentry, and made a hollow 
square of boxes, clothes, and bedding, as 
an additional protection for Nen in case of 
attack, and they played boisterous games 
quietly. She was asleep when Mac re- 
turned. 

“Boers in the donga to left of Dog Kopje,”’ 
he reported, ‘‘where we saw the snake. A 
hundred or two. Couldn't see to count. 
They’ re just movin’.”’ 

“Here's our chance, boys,’’ Brown said 
cheerfully. ‘‘Get to your loopholes. Block 
up the door— Umph! They've cut the tele- 
phone wires. Lights out—keep your fire till 
they’re right on us.”’ 

There was silence for a quarter of an hour, 
except for the thunder rolling round beyond 
the hills. Then Thompson suggested a sweep- 
stake on who saw the Boers first. They agreed 
to a‘‘bob”’ apiece. Then there was a further 
silence. There were several bright flashes 
of lightning, and the thunder drew nearer. 
Presently the rain began. 

“Wish it ud rain whiskey,” Taffy observed. 

‘“Tain’t rainin’ on ws,’’ said Murphy, ‘‘you 
bally idiot.”’ 

‘‘None of that,’’ said Brown in a sharp 
whisper, ‘‘there’s row enough outside with- 
out—”’ 

There was a terrific crash of thunder, and 
a flood of lightning. One could smell the 
electricity. 


he whispered. 


” Thompson stated. | 
“I’m da— She ain’t awake—I’m blessed if I | 























ts about the best investment the owner of a roof can 
make, Will add at least ten years to the life of a 
new or an old and leaky — tin or felt roof, 


Makes rusty tin water-tight and arrests rusting. It 
is used as a liquid cement on big leaks and stops 
them absolutely. 


ed of pure Utah Asphalt, prepared Lin- 
13 Sones d Pine Creosote (wood preservative) it 
prevents decay in new shingles and arrests it in old 
ones when used as a shingle dip or paint. Imparts 
no taste to water. Highly fireproof. 


@ Will not soften in summer or crack in coldest 
weather, -A boy can apply it. It is not possible to 
make a more durable liquid coating. Nothing elsz 
so good in salt water atmosphere—200 per cent more 
durable than pure oil paint. One-half the price. A 
perfect coating for iron fences, etc. 


Made in Black, Dark Green and Rich Maroon. 
a trial order we will send, express prepaid to your 
door, one gallon for $1.00. Sufficient for cementing 
100 square feet, or painting 200 square feet. One 
gallon shingle ‘dip covers 400 square feet shingles 
both sides. The express charges frequently cost us 
more than $1.00. 
@ Five gallons or more, 75 cents per gallon, freight 
paid east of Denver. Guaranteed to be satisfactory 
or returnable at our expense. Please write for inter- 
—_ booklet, ‘* History of Asphalt,’ together 
with liquid samples free. 
ELLIOTT VARNISH CO., 
CHICAGO, 149-151 Fulton St. NEW YORK, 269 Pearl St. 
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(Camp. Mattress with Pillow attached. Also showing 
mattress eflated. 


THE IDEAL BED 


For Home, Camp, Yacht, Hospital 
Non-absorbent — Hygienic—Odorless. When de- 
flated can be rolied into sual! package for storage or trans- 
yortation. No Camping Outfit Complete Without 
hem. .« PERFECTION” AIR CUSHIONS 
For Office Easy, and Invalid chairs, Yachts and small 
boats. Send for descriptive booklet ““C” and price list. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., Providence, R. I. 


IDEAL cooker FREE 


To introduce our new 1904 patterns in 
every home in America, we will send a fam- 
ily size cooker, round or square, freight 
prepaid absolutely free, under the easy 
conditions of our Plan No. 15. ‘Ideals’? 
are the only cookers, both round and square, 
that are absolutely steam and odor [iF 
tight and that have whistles to warn 
when water is low; with drawn seamless 
tops; seamless copper tank bottoms. Fue 
bills reduced one-half. 36 page book 
and free offer if you write today agents 
make $100 to $200 a month. 

— COOKER Co. t 
k Z Toledo, O. 























The Bridge 


For the needs of health of men 
and women when the physician 
says “Get the Best,” get it. : 


There is only 
one best— 








Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


Thus prescribed, it 
will prove to be 
the bridge between 
infirmity and 
strength. 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN® SON 
BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















SAVE YOUR PAPERS ‘“@ COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


Binder, fitted with patent clasps. Will hold fifty- 
two numbers of the paper. 


Price $1.25, Address Collier’s Weekly, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 
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High or low—a bright light or a mere glim— 
or OUT entirely—according to the way you pull 
the string. Anybody can attach if the same as 
an ordinary electric bulb, Gives greater satis- 
faction than any other light and lasts three 
times as long. When turned down it saves five- 
sixths of the cost for current. Made in various 
styles, sizes and colors. Send for catalog and 
“How to Read Your Meter.” Mailed free. 

CAUTION—Genuine Hylo Lamps have a label in- 
side the glass bulb. Look for the name and refuse imita- 
tions, infring t bsti The dealer of course 
makes more money on the imitation, but he has the genu- 
ine Hylo in stock and will supply it if you insist. 


THE PHELPS CO., 39 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


How I Grew Tall 


A Startling Story Which Will Interest All 
Who Are Short 

The Height of Either Sex Can Quickly Be 
Increased from Two to Five Inches. These 
Marvelous Results Can Be Accomplished at 
Home Without the Knowledge of Your Most 
Intimate Friends. 

THE FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT 























MR. K. LEO MINGES 

Inventors, scientists and physicians have for years 
been trying to find some method whereby the height of 
an individual could be increased, and up to the last 
few years have met with failure. It remained for a 
comparatively young man, Mr. K. Leo Minges, by 
name, to discover what so many others had failed to do. 

Mr. Minges resides in Rochester, N. Y., and has de- 
voted the best part of his life in studying and experi- 
menting on the Cartilage, and his great efforts have 
at last been crowned with success. A large company, 
composed of Rochester’s leading citizens, has been 
formed for the purpose of placing Mr. Minges’s dis- 
coveries and inventions before the public, so that now 
it is possible for any lady or gentleman who is short to 
increase her or his height from two to five inches. 
These results are absolutely guaranteed. 

Mr. Minges has successfully used his method on 
himself, and has grown from a short, stunted boy to a 
handsome, robust man of six feet one inch in height. 
Thousands of people living in all parts of the world 
are using his method with equally as startling results. 
Let us send you the absolute proof of the above state- 
ments. We have just issued a beautifully illustrated 
book, entitled ‘‘The Secret of How to Grow Tall,” 
which contains information that will surprise you. 
Ten thousand of these remarkable books will be given 
away absolutely free of charge in order to introduce 
them. If you fail to receive a copy, you will always 
regret it. This great book tells how Mr. Minges made 
his wonderful discovery. It tells how you can increase 
your height and build up the entire system. It con- 
tains the pictures and statements of many who have 
used this method. After you receive the book you 
will thank us the longest day you live for having 
placed within your reach this great opportunity. 

Remember, a postal card will bring it to your very door, all 
charges prepaid. All correspondence strictly confidential, and 
sent in plain envelopes. If you wish a free copy of this 
and the proof of our claims, write to-day. Address, The 
Cartilage Co., Dept. 335 F. C., Rochester, N. Y. 


[PATENT SECURED 


cay Or Fee Returned 


FRex opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution, Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampix Copy FREE. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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CARDS" 

Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received, Booklet ‘Card | 

Style’ FREE! Also business, professional and fraternal | 

cards. We have cuts of emblems for all societies. Card Cases, etc, | 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 25, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Eight bob to me,” Mac claimed. “Saw 
‘em by the ’uts.”’ 
There was another long silence. The ten- 


sion could be felt. The rain stopped, and 
the thunder was further away. At last there 
was another flash. 

‘‘They’re this side, too,’’ said Smiler. ‘“‘By 
the bushes we fired.” 

‘Keep cool,’?’ Brown reminded them. 
“Wait till they’re close— Ssh!” 

‘““See ’em,’”’ Mac cried. ‘‘Looks as if the 
dark was wrigglin’. That's them.” 

Suddenly the darkness seemed to flow for- 
ward. There was an almost simultaneous 
report of eight rifles. 
—clutched at the air—fell. There were 
flashes all round, and the bullets pattered 
on the blockhouse like hot hail. 


“Kal” cried very frightened little voice. | 


**Kal!l , 

“All right, dear,’’ said Brown. ‘‘Ka com- 
ing—Mark ’em, boys.—Don’t cry, there’s a 
good girl— Steady, boys—”’ 

Nipper uttered a sharp exclamation. ‘‘Got 
me in the right arm,’’ he explained. ‘‘D— 
Lor’, if I didn’t forgit she was awake.”’ 

“Ka! Kus Ka!” 

“Go and sit by her, Nipper, old chap.” 

“Not w'ile I got a arm left.” 

‘‘Meanin’ a left arm,’’ said Smiler, and they 
laughed hoarsely. 

‘‘They’re drawing off, boys— Don’t fire 
while they’re picking up the wounded.” 

‘“Ka!—Ka!—fa /” 

‘‘You go and talk to her, Brown,’ Lee sug- 
gested. He had lighted a candle, and was 
kneeling beside Nipper, binding up his arm. 
“She'll take more notice of you—God /” 

There was a loud explosion, and some of 
the bricks fell down from the wall, and Saun- 
ders dropped with a dull thud. 

‘‘Pom-pom!”’ said Taffy. ‘“‘It’ll fetch the 
place down in time— ’Ow about—’er?" 

“Kal Ka!” 

Lee finished his doctoring, and bent over 
the barricade of boxes to hold her hand. 
‘‘Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man,’’ he 
said cheerfully. Macdonald took the candle 
from him and looked at Saunders. One look 
was enough. 

‘‘Want to speak to you,” 
outside. ‘‘Will you not fire? 
Come outside.” 

‘Very good,’’ Brown answered. “Give her 
some of the toffee, Lee— Undo the door—I 
suppose we’re going to chance their blessed 
pom-pom, chaps?” 

There was a murmur of assent, but Mac- 
donald hesitated perceptibly, and every one 
noticed it. 

‘‘Mac’s little uns ain’t growed up, like 
mine,’’ Lee apologized for him. Mac grunted. 

“They’ve got the same right to expect as 
I’]1 do my bit,’’ he said gruffly. ‘’Tain’t my- 
self I’m thinkin’ about. It’s Nen.” 

‘‘Nen,” said Brown unsteadily. 

‘‘Are you coming?” the Boer leader called. 
Brown crawled through the partly open door 
and strode toward him. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“You can not fight our gun.” 

“Very likely not.” 

“You will surrender?” 

“No. We don’t care, only—we’ve got a 
baby in there. One of your Dutch kids. 
Found her at the farm over there. I sup- 
pose you’ll take her before you fire?” The 
Boer stroked his long beard. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ he agreed. ‘Yes. Give us the 
blockhouse and your arms, and you shall go.” 

“No,thanks,’’said Brown. The Boer stroked 
his beard again. 

‘Bring me the child.” 

Lee and Macdonald were just finishing 
dressing her when he got back. Murphy 
was tying up her dolls and the smaller toys 
in a towel— Brown took the child and the 
bundle and placed them in the arms of the 
Boer. 

“Be good girl,” he said. ‘Say prayers— 
‘God bless Ka!’ Kus.—Take care of her.” 

The Boer peered at the child. The half 
moon had come out for a moment between 
two black clouds. 

“It is the niece of Field Cornet Struben, 
my wife’s brother,’’ he said slowly. ‘Give 
up the blockhouse and you shall keep your 
arms.’’ 

‘““'Thanks,’’ said Brown. ‘‘We’ll take our 
chance. Good-by, little girl.”” He bent and 
kissed her again. Then he walked quickly 
away. The child wailed after him. 

“Ka!l—Ka!’’ The candle was out, and 
the blockhouse was very silent. Presently 
Taffy laughed an unmirthful laugh. 

‘“‘We can swear now the kid’s gone,’’ he 
said. But no one swore. A good habit is 
nearly as hard to break as a bad one. 

They waited for five minutes—ten—fifteen. 
Then Macdonald spoke suddenly. 

“They’re going away!’’ he cried. 
away!”’ 

They listened and heard a faint rumbling, 
but they could see nothing in the darkness. 
They were moving the gun to a better posi- 
tion, probably, Lee said. But half an hour 
later the moon came out, and Macdonald dis- 
tinguished the Boers riding slowly over the 
top of a distant hill. He caught a glimpse 
of Brown's face, where a streak of moonlight 
came through a loophole, and touched his 
arm. 

“You was good to ’er, mate,” he said. ‘“‘Aw- 
ful good.” 

Brown said nothing, only unfastened the 
door, and walked slowly—very slowly— 
through the moonlight into the shadow. 
He would not like us to follow him there— 


a voice called 
We will not. 


“Going 


A year later, when the war was over, Color- 
Sergeant Brown took a furlough, and went 
up the line. He got off at the siding near 
the old blockhouse. When he had put a 
little white cross upon Saunders’ grave, he 
trudged away to Nen’s farm. There was a 
temporary hut of corrugated iron where the 
house had been, and a yellow-haired baby 
girl, between two and three, was at the door. 
She dropped her doll suddenly and ran to- 
ward him. 

‘Kal’? she screamed wildly. ‘‘Ka!” 


Two Boers swayed | 
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Built like a watch and recommended 
by “THE MAN WITH A GUNN.” A 
sectional system that is not confusing 
and has all the outward appearance 
of a solid piece of handsome furniture. 
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PATENTED 


The GUNN has a handsome appearance with all 
the sectional earmarks eliminated. Cabinet-work and 
finish best of GRAND RAPIDS production. Remov- 
ABLE anti-friction Doors; valuable books not soiled 
when cleaning the glass. For further information ask 
“The man with a GUNN” —He knows. Complete cat- 
alogue free, For sale by Jeading dealers or direct from 
the factory. No higher in price than the old styles. 
GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Also makers of Gunn Desks and Firing CaBinets. 









Unlimited artistic effect—tor any room, 














If your music dealer cannot supply you 


Send us 50 cents 


in U. S. stamps and we will send 
(prepaid) one of the 


Ditson Half-Dollar Series 


Full folio size and the greatest values 


ever given in music collections 
Do not confuse these with CHEAP music 





t such Pp 


, Rubinstein, Raff, Schumann, 
Handel, Burgmuller, ke, etc., are bea 
printed on extra quality paper and 
If bought as Sheet Music these collec- 
tions would cost $5.00 or more each 
Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 64 pages. 
Easy Four-hand Pieces (2d and 3rd grades). 62 pages. 
Easy Pieces in oy ey a. 56 pages. 
Easy Salon Music for Piano. 64 pages. 
Favorite Duets for Violin and Piano. & pages. 
Forty Very Easy Piano Pieces. er 29 
Pour-Hand Recreations (3d gets). 2 pages. 
Marches and Two-Steps for Piano. 6 pages. 
Very Easy Piano Duets (1st and 2d grades). pages 
Sold by Music Dealers or mailed as above. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Dept.C 1650 Tremont 8t., Boston 
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(a Send NO Money 


$30 OUTFIT ior510 


FREE SAMPLES AND MEASURE- 
—e MENT BLANKS 
We make an up-to-date suit strictly to your 
measure in latest English Sack Style for 
only $10, and give the following complete 
outht FREE and you don’t pay one cent 
until you receive the suit and Free Outfit, 
and find it just as represented. Send us 
your P. O. address and we will send you 
REE SAMPLES of cloth, tape meas- 
ure and measurement blanks, for size of 











Suit, Shoes, Hat, Etc., 
>» A Suit of Clothes Made to Measure from 
{Ry any of the samples sent you, for which 
~ tailors would ask from $20 to . $22.00 
A Dunlap Block, any shape Hat . -- 88 
A pair Stylish Lace or Congress Shoes. . 2.50 
A neat Percale Shirt. . . . . 1... 1.25 
A neat four-in-hand Bow or Puff Tie . . 50 
A of good web Suspenders . . . . -50 
A Jap Handkerchief. . . . . . a -50 
A pair extra quality Lisle Thread Socks . -25 


$10 for this Complete Outfit Worth $30.00 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR FREE SAMPLES. ADDRESS 
CHICAGO MFG. & MDSE. CO., Dept.401 
87-89-91 Washington St., CHICAGO 
Ref. Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank. Capital 
$750,000.00, or any Express Company in Chicago. 




































Read the Coupon 


c. W. 
Your last chance to get a set of ‘‘The World’s Best Music” at half- +16-04, 
price, and on easy payments. Only a few sets left—not enough to 
warrant our taking a full-page ad. Write to-day or you may be too University 
late. Don’t send any money until you have seen and used the Society 


books. Just sign the coupon and mail to-day. We stand all expepse. 

This is the best musical library ever published. $200 worth of music 
at 10 cents on the dollar—enough to last a lifetime. All the favorites, new 
and old, by famous and popular composers—the pieces people ask you 
to play and sing. Eight large volumes, sheet music size, that open 
flat at the piano. 400 illustrations, 500 biographies of musicians. 

We will make you a present of a handsome oak bookcase, 
made to hold this library, the regular price of which is $4.00, 
providing you send us the coupon at once. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Sth Avenue, New York 


Please send me for in- 

spection a setof ‘‘The 
World’s Best Music,” 
in halr-leather, at no expense 
or obligation on my part. If 1 
retain it I wiil pay $1.00 within 
5 days and $1.00 per month there- 
after for 24 months; also send me 
your $4 bookcase which I am to retain 
free of charge if I keep the books. 


NGMe.. 000 cose -covccccses 


Shred... .0 cc ccvccces ss oe City 
In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 montha. 


















DWIGGINS 
Wear Well 


Absolute resistance 

FX climatic changes; double 

| galvanized steel wire 

i throughout. Best exam- 

ples of intelligent fence 
h trim. 


BOND & LILLARD 
WHISKEY 


to 





ful, good for a life-time. 
Catalogue FREE, shows a variety of styles 10c. to 50c. a ft. 





Dwiggias Wire Fence Co., 52 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


,grace- 
For formal town and country enclosures. 
f 


IS THE BEST 
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’ Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


Tooth Powder 


Pure and refreshing. Removes tartar 
and prevents decay. Gives the teeth a 
snowy whiteness and the sharply defined 
appearance of perfect cleanliness. 
Leaves a perfume of purity to the breath. 


3 Quace Metal Bottle 25c 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 





A Trial Bottle FREE on request 
| Dr. Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. ) 
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Jiu-Jitsu 
Jiu-Jitsu 
Jiu-Jitsu 
Jiu-Jitsu 
Jiu-Jitsu 





is the Japanese method of Phys- 
ical Training. 


has been practised for 2500 years. 
means ‘‘muscle-breaking."’ 


is easily learnt. 

gives power over an adversary 
that counts for more than 
strength. 


For full information see H. IRVING 
HANCOCK’S timely book 


Japanese Physical Training 
FOR MEN FOR WOMEN FOR CHILDREN 


3 volumes. Illustrations from life 
Each $1.35 by mail if not at your dealer’s 


Send for lilustrated Circular 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Jiu: -Jitsu 





19 West 23d Street NEW YORK 








**Why torture yourself?” 


A correspondent writes : 


“Thad my first experience with Williams’ Shaving Soap 


some time ago. 


tortured myself with other kinds. 
never use anything but Williams’ Soap hereafter. 


only soap fit for the face.’” 


For 15 years previous to that time I had 


You may be sure I shall 
‘It's the 


Sold in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets and Shaving Cream 
throughout the world 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 




















Fitted with powerful 
Automobile, four cycle ma- 
= rine engine, cannot sink, can- 
, not rust. Capacity 10 to 12 people. 
Nonsinkable Stee! Launches, Row Boats, 

Sail Boats, Canoes, Duck Boats, etc. 


Made from the best quality Apollo steel—will 












last.a lifetime. Send for catalogue. Write for 
agents’ discount. 


Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1298 Jefferson Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. 8. A. 
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S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot--Ease makes tight-fitting or 





new shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and hot, 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
testim s.. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold by 
all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not 
accept an imitation. Seut by mail for 
25c. in stamps. 

3 TRIAL PACKAGE 
F R Ee sent by mail. 


MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POWDERS, 
the best medicine for Feverish, Teething 





“Oh, What Rest Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
and Comfort!" Trial Package FREE. Address, 
ALLEN S. OLIISTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Diamonds for April 
Those who from April date their years, 
Diamonds shall wear lest bitter tears 
For vain repentance flow; this stone 
Emblem of innocence is known. 





$52 a Month 


Buys this beautiful 14-karat 
Diamond Ring 


Price $60.00—$12.00 when ring is 
delivered and $5.00 a month until 
paid. Diamond guaranteed first qual- 
ity—absolutely perfect. We ask no 
security. Charge no interest. Your word 
for honesty is all that is required. 
Write to-day and ring will be shipped 
at once. 

MARQUARDT & SCOTT CO. 
Diamond Merchants and Watch Jobbers 

Dept. 88, 126-130 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Give Three References with order. 











FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O 
ST. JOSEPH. MO LOVISVILLE. KY. 





RED TOP RYE 


GOOD WHISKEY 


It's up to » <6) GI 








scientific. 


Big Stomach, Fat Hips, 





trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
etc. 
Send your address and 4 cents to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 274 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.. for Free 
It reduces 
weight from 5 to 15 lbs, a month, and is perfectly harmless. 











BARRETT’S 


COMPLETE COURSE IN 


HEALTHFUL EXERCISE 


Thoroughly demonstrates by numerous 
Mlustrations the best and quickest 
mbthod of obtaining physical development and superb 
health. No apparatus or medicine necessary. A com- 
lete, inexpensive system everybody should have. 
Keaches game course for which personal instructors 
charge $25.00. Only $1.00, prepaid. Send at once. 

| Money back if not satisfied. 
| WALTER G. KRAFT, 125 LaSalle St., Chicago 
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Stereapticons ZU," BAS 


the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 


the regular thea- 


ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 


Lodges and General Public Gatherings. 


Aare é and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free 
ICA PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, 
Dept. 156. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
MONEY Batecteiniog 
tunities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsandexplicit 
ne - bs 
cost, ‘The Field is 

comprising 


Our Entertainment Sup- 





Blue Grass Virginia Farms 


We have for sale large and smal! farms, country estates, 
colonial mansions, ti i i 
preserves, and rice lands among the Sea Islands of 
Georgia. Our beautiful catalogue, “Virginia and the 
Carolinas, Illustrated,”’ contains complete 


timber and fruit lands. 


ons, 


photographs of buildings and Jamdscapes. 
SOUTHERN FARM AGENCY, 720 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Hunting 





LanceEst Ni sery. 
ARK Fruit Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weir 

9 Ne Neg 


best by Test—78 Years 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dans y 


|THE MAN WHO IS TWELVE 
_ YEARS OLD 
By MAURICE SMILEY 
"THERE'S a man that | know, and he lives 


near you, 
In a town called Everywhere; 
You might not think he’s a man from his hat 
Or the clothes he may chance to wear; 
But under the jacket with many a patch 
Is a heart more precious than gold— 
The heart of a man ‘neath the coat of a boy, 
A man who is twelve years old. 





He only is waiting to wear the crown 
That is already made for his brow ; 

And I pray that his mind will always be clean, 
His body as pure as now; 

His heart always fresh and sunny and warm, 
And free from Life’s canker and mould, 

And may he be worthy his waiting estate, 
This man who is twelve years old. 


We never may know what the future will make 
Of the boys that we carelessly meet; 

For many a statesman is doing the chores, 

ey teas Land = = ane 
e hand that is busy with playthings now 
The reins of power will hold. ie 

So I take off my hat and gladly salute 
This man who is twelve years old. 


THE YALU RIVER 


By CYRUS C. ADAMS 


HE hostile armies have first confronted 

one another along the shores of Korea 

Bay. Much history has been written on 
these coast lands between Ping Yang and 
the Yalu River, and other chapters are to 
be added. 

Observe the Yalu River in the northwest 
corner of this map. The Russians have 
moved thousands of troops across the Man- 
churian plain to the west bank of the river, 
have taken them across in junks and flat- 
boats, and marched them southward on Ko- 
rean soil to thwart, if they can, a Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria. 

The lower Yalu is likely to be very impor- 
tant in the war. A photograph of it in time 
of peace would probably show a number of 
log rafts floating down the wide stream; for 
along its banks are the forests whose prod- 
ucts are carried southward by the Yalu 
current to the sea-going junks which take 
them to market. 

Near its mouth the Yalu broadens into a 
lake-like expanse, about twenty-five miles 
in length and from four to five miles wide. 
The heavy tides raise and lower its level by 
several feet at every flow and ebb. Steam- 
ers have seldom ruffled these waters above 
Antung, but sea-going junks ply up and 
down for thirty miles, beyond which point 
the river is navigable by smaller craft for 
about 130 miles. 

The Russian camps are spread along the 
wider portion of the lower Yalu, because 
here converge the roads that pass into Korea. 

So this is the part of the Yalu that now 
wears a military aspect; and the busiest 
scene of all is at Antung, the rendezvous 
of the Russian troops for the crossing of the 
river. Antung, now a treaty port, is only a 
few years oid, but it is the- real business 
centre of the Yalu Valley. . Millet fields cov- 
ered its site till recently, but to-day Chinese 
merchants store their goods in large build- 
ings; broad streets have been opened and 
the place wears a prosperous air. The river 
edge is thronged with junks and coasting 
steamers loading and discharging their car- 
goes instead of transshipping, as formerly, 
at Tatung, near the Yalu’s mouth. The 
town is about fifteen miles above Yongam- 
po, the Korean hamlet which has just been 
declared by the Korean Government to be a 
treaty port. A few miles across the Yalu, 
from Antung, is Wiju. 

There are no cart roads crossing the river 
where it narrows toward the north, but 

aths here and there come down to the 

anks. Most of the riverine territory is 
little developed, because it is in the do- 
main of almost impenetrable forests through 
which the sunlight scarcelyreaches the waters 
of the river. 

These Korean forests helped to fan the 
quarrel between the Japanese and Rus- 
sians, which finally burst into flame. Sev- 
eral years ago the King of Korea conceded 
the part of the forests lying along the river 
to the Russians; and their Manchurian woods- 
men have felled a large quantity of the finest 
trees and floated the logs down to the junks 
that have carried them to the saw-mills of 
southern Manchuria. The timber is mostly 
pine, and nearly as good as our white pine. 
There is also an abundance of walnut, beech, 
oak, maple, and other varieties, making the 
wood trade of the Yalu River very impor- 
tant in eastern Asia. This forest concession 
helped to assure the certainty of war, but the 
wooded region will not figure in the con- 
flict, because it is no place for marching 
armies. Europeans who have visited it say 
that the growths are so thick that a half 
dozen yards on each side of the paths are 
the limit of vision. 

Only the narrow river lands along the Yalu 
are settled, and that sparsely, but the river 
has for ages been the great water highway 
between upper Manchuria and the southern 
end of that country where the Russian sol- 
diers have been massing. 

Setting foot in Korea, a very different scene 
is spread before the Russians from that of 
the dense forests to the north. They are 





looking over a plain extending far south, 

















DEAFNESS 
CURED 


A Device That Is Scientific, Simple, 
Direct, and Instantly Restores 
Hearing in Even the Oldest Per- 
son — Comfortable, Invisible, and 
Perfect Fitting. 


190-Page Book Containing a History 
of the Discovery and Many Hun- 
dred Signed Testimonials From 
All Parts of the World — SENT 
FREE. 


The True Story of the Invention 
of Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 
Drums Told by Geo. H. Wilson, 
the Inventor. 


I was deaf from infancy. Eminent doc- 
tors, surgeons and ear specialists treated me 
at great expense, and yet did me no good. 
I tried all the artificial appliances that claimed 
to restore hearing, but they failed to benefit 
me in the least. I even went to the best spe- 
cialists in the world, but their efforts were 
unavailing. 

My case was pronounced incurable! 

I grew desperate; my deafness tormented 
me. Daily I was becoming more of a recluse, 
avoiding the companionship of people because 
of the annoyance my deafness and sensitive- 
ness caused me. Finally I began to experi- 
ment on myself, and after patient years of 
study, labor and personal expense, I perfected 
something that I found took the place of the 
natural ear drums, and I called it Wilson’s 
Common Sense Ear Drum, which I now wear 
day and night with perfect comfort, and do 
not even have to remove them when washing. 
No one can tell Iam wearing them, as they 
do not show, and, as they give no discomfort 
whatever, I scarcely know it myself. 


With these drums I can now hear a whis- 
per. I join in the general conversation and 
hear everything going on around me. I can 
hear a sermon or lecture from any part of a 
large church or hall. My general health is 
improved because of the great change my 
Ear Drums have made in my life. My spirits 
are bright and cheerful; Iam a cured, changed 
man. 

Since my fortunate discovery it is no ionger 
necessary for any deaf person to carry a 
trumpet, a tube or any other such old-fash- 
ioned makeshift. My Common Sense Ear 
Drum is built on the strictest scientific prin- 
ciples, contains no metal, wires, or strings of 
any kind, and is entirely new and up to date 
in all respects. It is so small that no one can 
see it when in position, yet it collects all the 
sound waves and focuses them against the 
drum head, causing you to hear naturally 
and perfectly. It will do this even when the 
natural ear drums are partially or entirely 
destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed or 
thickened. It fits any ear from childhood to 
old age, male or female, and aside from the 
fact that it does not show, it never causes the 
least irritation, and can be used with com- 
fort day and night without removal for any 
cause. 


With my device I can cure deafness in any 
person, no matter how acquired, whether from 
catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid or brain fever, 
measles, whooping cough, gatherings in the 
ear, shocks from artillery or through acci- 
dents. My invention not only cures, but at 
once stops the progress of deafness and all 
roaring and buzzing noises. The greatest 
aural surgeons in the world recommend it, as 
well as physicians of all schools. It will do 
for you what no medicine or medical skill on 
earth can do. 


I want to place my 190-paye book on deaf- 
ness in the hands of every deaf person in the 
world. I will gladly send it free to anyone 
whose name and address I can get. It de- 
scribes and illustrates Wilson’s Common Sense 
Ear Drums and contains bona fide letters from 
numerous users in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, England, Scotland, Ireland. Wales, 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, India, and 
the remotest islands. I have letters from peo- 
ple in every station in life—ministers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc. 
—and tell the truth about the benefits to be 
derived from my wonderful little device. You 
will find the names of people in your own town 
and state, many whose names you know, and 
Iam sure that all this will convince you that 
the cure of deafness has at last been solved 
by my invention. 

Don’t delay; write for the free book to- 
day and address my firm—The Wilson Ear 
ek” 1740 Todd Building, Louisville, ey 




















very fertile, and one of the best farming re- 
gions. Itis broken by mountain spurs, which 
extend-to.or nearly to the sea, but it is one 
of the few parts of Korea that may be;trav- 
ersed with comparative ease.‘ : ‘ 

Through the plain, as our map shows, ex- 
tends the longest land highway of the-king- 
dom. It-is poor enough, but is the best in 
the country. “It is called the.tribute road, 
because when the ruler of Korea was a vas- 
sal of China the caravan bearing the annual 
tribute to the Chinese Emperor always passed 
along this road. This is the route along 
which the Russians have advanced south 
from Wiju, and the Japanese north from 
Seoul. 

The distance from Seoul to Wiju, in a 
straight line, is about 220 miles, and about 

miles following the windings of the road. 

Where the highway crosses the Taidong 
River stands the interior port of Ping Yang, 
the former capital, and the second largest 
town of Korea. On the borders of an exten- 
sive coal district, it is also finely situated 
both for the sea and inland trade. Unfor- 
tunately for its 80,000 inhabitants, it also oc- 
cupies a strategical position that threatens 
its safety in war. About 15,000 of its houses, 
or four-fifths of the city, were destroyed wher 
the Japanese drove the Chinese out of Ping 
Yang. The Japanese have now refortified 
the city, and the inhabitants must be ver 
happy that the Japanese forces have ad- 
vanced many miles further to the north, so 
that, unless they meet a serious reverse, the 
probability that Ping Yang will be the scene 
of another great battle is diminished. Other 
towns along the road, that are being men- 
tioned in the war news, are shown on the 
map. 


$5,000 for a Short Story 


ITH a view to secure not only the finest 
work of already famous story-tellers, 
but to encourage and develop younger 

writers in the field of fiction, COoLLIER's 
WEEKLY Offers the following prizes for orig- 
inal short stories by American writers: 


A First Prize of $5,000 
A Second Prize of $2,000 
A Third Prize. of $1,000 


There are absolutely no restrictions as to 
the kind or treatment of stories. Every 
manuscript will be judged upon its indi- 
vidual merits. The stories may be of love, 
adventure, business, in fact anything, and 
they may depend upon plot, style, charac- 
ter, or atmosphere. It is the hope of the 
Editor to get the best of every kind. 

I. The author must be an American by 
nationality or residence. As the object of the 
Contest is especially to bring out American 
fiction, we have made this condition, using 
the word American in its broadest sense and 
to include anybody residing on this continent 
as well as American citizens residing abroad. 

Ll. Thereis no limit to the number of stories 
any writer may submit. That is, it is quite 
possible for one author to submit a dozen 
stories, win all three prizes, and have the 
remaining nine stories accepted for publica- 
tion in the Weekly at five cents a word. 

LT1. Stories may be of any length whatever, 
from the very shortest up to 10,000 words. 
The preferable length for use in the Weekly 
is from 5,000 to 7,000 words, but this will have 
no bearing on the award of prizes. 

IV. All manuscript must be typewritten, 
laid flat, or folded in its envelope—in other 
words it must not be rolled. /¢ must not be 
signed, but accompanied by a plain sealed 
envelope INSCRIBED with the title of the 
story and CONTAINING a card or slip of paper 
with the writer’s full name and address writ- 
tenonit. Underno circumstances must there 
be any word or indication on this envelope or 
on the manuscript itself or any matter sent 
with the manuscript that would divulge its 





authorship. No one will know who are the | 


authors of the prize-winning stories until the 
judges have selected the three best manu- 
scripts. The envelopes with the correspond- 
ing titles will then be opened, but not until 
then. 

V. As one of the objects of this competition 
is to secure as many good short stories as 
possible, the Editor reserves the right to 
purchase any of the manuscripts which have 
failed to win a prize, but which he considers 
suitable for publication in the Weekly. All 
such stories will be paid for at the rate of 
five cents a word, except in the cases of au- 
thors whose recognized rate is higher than 
this amount, in which instance the author's 
regular rate will be paid. 

VI. The copyright of the three stories win- 
ning prizes is to vest absolutely in CoOLLIER's 
WEEKLY. All other stories which fail to win 
a prize, but are acceptable for publication in 
the Weekly, will be paid for at the rate of 
five cents a word for the serial rights only. 

VII. All MSS. must be mailed on or before 
June 1, 1904. That is, although a story may 
reach us a week later than this day, should 
the envelope bear the post-office stamp with 
the name of the starting-point and the date 
of June 1, 1904, or any date previous to that, 
the MS. -will be considered eligible for the 
contest. 

Every story will be carefully read and con- 
sidered, but the awards having once been 
made, the greatest despatch possible will 
be used in returning manuscripts to their 
authors. 

The following gentlemen have consented 
to act as judges: Henry Capor LopcE, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts; 
WituiaM ALLEN Wuire, Author and Journal- 
ist; WALTER Pace, Editor ‘‘World’s Work.”’ 

All MSS. should be addressed, 


SHORT STORY CONTEST, COLLIER'S 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


Postage for their return should be inclosed 
in the envelope containing the author’s name. 








Collier's for April 16 1904 
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ortunity 


I own some shares of stock in an old-established money 
making enterprise. 

And I want to sell you one or two shares of this stock 
for so per cent, less than it is really worth 

You can pay cash for it, or you can buy it 
on the easy payment plan, of $10 down and 
$10 a month, if you prefer. 

I do not care to sell you more than a few 
shares, as I have but a limited number, 
and I want to distribute them in a way that 
will bring me as many new customers as 
possible for my inves‘ment department. 

MY MOTIVE 

My motive in offering you this stock for 
less than it is worth is a purely selfish one. 

I want to add your name to my list of 
well-pleased investors. 

I know if you own a share or two of this 
stock you will be so pleased with the in- 
vestment that the next time you have 
money to invest you will come to me. 

And you will send your friends to me. 

And your friends will in turn send their 
friends. 

A dozen weli-pleased clients send me 
more business than hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising. 

If you buy a few shares of this stock it 
will be a safe, profitable investment for 
you, and the best kind of an advertisement 
for me. 




















INVEST $10 A MONTH 


where the money will work for you 24 
hours every day, where it will be abso- 
m lutely safe, and where it will pay 
you at least 13% per cent 
annually, 


I am a young man. 
I expect to be in active business for the next 25 
years. 

And even if I wanted to sell you something worth- 
less; even if I wanted to misrepresent the value of 
this stock, I couldn't afford to do it. 

You know as we'll as I, that if the investments I 
offer do not turn out as I represented, it would soon 
ruin my business. 

I certainly can not afford to have my business 
ruined. 

I can’t afford to take even a chance. 

Just the Real Estate Department of my 
business is worth $1,000,000. 

At least it pays me good interest on that 
amount 

It took hard work, energy, enthusiasm 
and square dealing to build it up to its 
present size. 

Do you suppose I would risk injuring it 
by even ¢ry/ng to sell you a single share of 
stock through any misrepresentation ? 

If I were not sure it wculd be one of the 
best investments you could make, I could 
not afford to offer it to you. 

I have put my money into this stock. 

My sister owns some of the shares. 

Two other relatives of mine have in- 
vested several thousand dollars in it. 

Isn’t this irrefutable proof of my faith in 
this enterprise? 

Isn’t it proof that it will pay you to get 
in touch with my investment department ? 
Will you let me send vou full, interest 

ing and convincing particulars? 

Let me show you where your idle dol- 
lars will safely earn at least 1334 per 
cent. per annum. 

If you will fill out and mail to me the 
coupon, I will send you some interesting 
facts; also my new book, ‘‘How Money 





One year ago I had less than 100 clients ote targa wales i 
in my investment department. we ? - ie 
Now I have nearly 700. Do It Today Pr 
In another year I want two or three - 
ines sum. W. M. Ostrander L- W. M. 
And that is the reason I want you. Investment ait - OSTRANDER 
LET’S GET ACQUAINTED Dept. a 
: . ‘ Cd i 
If you buy a little of this stock we will get acquainted. North A 0 ae 162 North American 
And when we get acquainted you will find out that merican Bidg. ad Building, Philadelphia. 
what I offer you is just what I say it is. Philadelphia Pad 
Y “nG ‘ F 5 ee . oe o : 
‘ete preg out that you can safely invest your savings ie e Send me full particulars about 
. ¢ 
You will find out that 1 will look after your money just o . how I can safely invest ten dollars a 
as carefully as I look after my own. at i i ri 
: ; ’ “re y ring least 13% per cent 
You will find out that if you invest your money through a month where tien cies 13% iil 
me it will earn the largest possible profit consistent Pht a year. 
with safety. gt 
vd 
re 
’ Name, icnmie Se ee ee 
i] 
‘ 
4 Address, he tok Rok = ae 
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Good Operators Say 


that they can do more and 
better work with less 
effort on the 


Remington 


than on any other writing 
machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 





GASOLINE MARINE ENGINES 


SAFETY demands a marine engine that is 
absolutely reliable, certain and prompt in start- 
ing. White Gasoline Engines are guaranteed } 
to start readily and run satisfactorily under all 
conditions of weather, and to be free from defects 
in material and construction. 
cycle type and are designed for long and heavy service. Each 
engine is fitted with a sensitive ball governor, solid propeller with 
reversing gears held in engine bed, early and late spark, self cleaning 


They are of the four 


igniters, glass gasoline feed cup showing supply and 


working of fuel. 
may be successfully used. 
noise and no disagreeable odor. 


Catalog sent upon request 


Distillate and cheap grades of oil 
Minimum vibration and 


also estimates on 


complete launches. Special Catalog of Stationary 
and Portable Engines for general ranch purposes. 


GLOBE IRON WORKS CO. 


RO.BOXIFS GMINNEAPOLIS, MINN: 
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sun never sets a \ You see them wherever you £0. 


on the Oldsmobile. YS They go wherever you see them. 


a 


All nations pay willing tribute to the Oldsmobile. Its unequalled 
motor equipment; the ease with which the motor is started from the seat; 
the device by which the spark is retarded in starting to a point where “back 


fire” is impossible,all emphasize its superiority; placing it in a class by itself. 


The 1904 models have a number of exclusive features which caused a decided sensation among auto- 
mobile experts. Our Standard, Curved Dash Runabout is now built with a 6-H. P. motor. 

Full information regarding the Oldsmobile line can be obtained from our nearest sales agent, or by 
writing direct. An interesting and beautifully illustrated automobile story, “Golden Gate to Hell Gate,” 


will be sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. Address Dept. R. 


Note our prices, none over $1,000.00 Olds Motor Works 


Standard Runabout - - $650.00 
Touring Runabout - - $750.00 fa Detroit, U. S. A. 


Light Delivery 
Wagon, $850.00 ‘ Member of the Association 


Light Tonneau of Licensed Automobile 
Car, $950.00 : Manufacturers 
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